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THE LATEST RUSSIAN NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


VY, . )y . 4 
? > 
Xenia Repnina 
A SrTory OF TH@ Russta OF TO-DAY. 
by B. MACGAHAN, 
With an introduction by VAssiLit VERESTCHA- 
GIN, 12mo0, paper, 50 cents, 

A brilliant and varied series of pictures of modern 
life in the great Slavonic empire, written by the widow 
of J. A. MacGAHAN, the famous war correspondent, 
whose notable work in the last Kastern conflict ts still 
fresh in the memory of American readers: the intro 
duction by the Russian artist whose paintings attracted 
somuch attention when recently exhibited in New 
York and the West. 


“Charmingly written. . It might be called a 
study in disillusionment.’ "N.Y. Tribune. 


READY SHORTLY; 


Dsillusion 


Tue Story OF AMEDEe’s Youtu (Toute une 
Jeunesse), 
BY FRANCOIS COPPEE, 

Translated by E. P. Ropins. With illustrations 

by EmiLe BAYARD, 12mo, paper, $1.50; half 

leather, $2.25, 

(Uniform with the illustrated edition of Dau- 
det’s Writings.) 





**Shun the man who never laughs,’’—Lavater, 
; NEARLY READY: 
funny Stortes 

TOLD BY 
PHINEAS T., BARNUM 
(The Great American Showman), 





** One of the most finished, delicate, and intensely 
absorbing stories.’’'— Boston Traveller. 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 
DN 7 
Pierre ane Can 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

Translated by HuGH CRAIG. With preface by 

the author, and illustrations by Durz and 

LyncH. 12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, 
$2.25. 


(Uniform with the illustrated edition of Dau- 
det’s Writings,) 





George Routledge 
LIMITED, 
9 Lafayette Place, Nex ' York, 


& Sons, 


FOUR IMPORTANT SERTES. 


American ~~ Statesmen. 
Twenty-three volumes, $1.25 each. 
American Men of. Letters. 


Eleven volumes, $1.25 each. 


American Commonwealths. 
Thirteen volumes, $1.25 each. 
American Religious Leaders 


Three volumes ready, $1.25 each. 


For full descriptive circulars, address 


Floughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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JUST READY: AnEntirely New 
Novel of Great Interest and 
Power, from the Polish. Now 
First Translated. 


With Fire and Sword. 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL OF POLAND 
AND RUSSIA. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
Translated from the Original by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Crown Svo. Cloth. 795 pages. 
$2.00, 

Inarecent article in Rlackwood's Magazine, 
the author was referred to as the first of Polisi 
novelists, past or present, and second to none 
now living in’ England, fiance or Germany, 
He has, 
conceiving and carrying out a complicatec Nisto- 
rical romance; he has much of Bret 7; iry 
humor and laconic pathos, and a good deal of 
LTurgénief’s melancholy sugyestiveness, wilh some 


says the reviewer, Dumas’ facility for 


of his delicacy of touch. 


XN 
» © 
The Influence of the Sea 
) _— | | 2c — 
d 
Power upon story. 

By Capt. A. T. Manan, U.S. Navy. With 25 
charts, illastrative of toi naval battles. 
Svo, cloth, $4.00. 

The period embraced is from 1660, ** when the 
sailing ship cra, with its distinctive features, had 
fairly begun,’* to the end of the American Revo- 
lution, The use of technical language bas been 
avoided in order to bring the work within the 
comprehension of the unprofessional reader, 

43° For sale by all dealers 


LITTLE, BROWN 
PUBLISHERS, 
Washington Street, B " 


_ e —_ 


ON THE MAINE COAST AND OTHER PARTS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND SHORE. Having 
made aspecialty of these lands for over ten 
years, I act as agent for purchasers and for 
sale. A number of beautiful shore, island, and 
peninsular properties on Penobscot Bay and 
other parts of the coast. Yhese rangiog from 
10 to 1,069 acres, of the best selected frontages 
of high land, bave beautiful rocks, trees, beach- 
es, harbors, and mountain and sea views, and 
in the rapidly increasing movement to this 
coast, ure almost the only remaining shore 
lands still purchasable at very low pricesand of- 
fer exceptional advantages for gentlemen wish- 
ing independent estates tor summer occupancy 
or for local colonization orinvestment. For 
details address 


J. Murray Howe, 27 School St., 
Boston. 


Teachers 


D. C. HEATH & CO.'S LIST. 


** Thev have a larger list of excellent books on edaca 
t —_ than any other Americaa publisher 


ryus 


& CO., 





“This firm undoubtedly stands at the head of publish 
ers of pedagogical works."’—Academy Quarterly, 
New York 

Send for Price-Lisi and Circulars 


a Albany 






_ the Nation 


PRICE 1o CENTS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The Salt Master of Lune- 
burg 


From the German Jviius Wore ty W 
Henky and Buizanera RL Winslow 


Philip, 


‘loth. @1.5 
cloth, $1.50, 


A Story of the First Century. Ry Mrs. Many 
C. CUTLER, withan Tnotr wt by t Kiev 
SELAH MERRILI 1 Si 
Sister ‘Saint abides. 

From the Spar f Don ARMANDO Paracto 


VaLbpers, nuthor « *Maximina,” * Marquis 
of Peflalta,’ ete. By Nathan Hasnent 
DoLte atmo, with portrait of auther, $1 


A History of France. 


By VICTOR DURUY, mem 


Academy. Abr fen ! ae transiated from 
the seventeenth French edit . bv Mesa. M. 
CAREY, with an intreductorv notice and a 
continuation to the year ISS, by J. FRANK 
LIN JaMEsow, Ph. D., 1 fessor oft History 
Brown University With 12 engraved 
rt red ps. I \ 1 
h, $ Half calf, $4.0 


Convenient Houses and 
How to Build Them. 


Ry LOUIS H. GLUBSON, Architect 


*Architect and housewife, a journey through 


Square Svo. & 


210 yo spned in oh . 


A Dictionary of Quotations 
in Prose. 


merican and foreign authors, including 
trausiations from ancient sourees. Edited 
by AnNA &. Warp, compiler of ‘A Die- 


tionary ef Quotations from the Poets’ 





Extremely vaiuable asa book of reference. 


Crown Svea. Cloth, bevelled boards, $2.00. 


Half calf, $4.00, 


|A Dictionary of Quotations 


from the Poets. 


With index of authors, chronological data and 

concordance index. By ANNA L. WARD, 
Crown Svo. Bevellied boards, cloth, $2.00, 
Half Calf or half moroco, $4.00, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL &CO., 
$6 East 14th St., New York. 


CATALOGUE NO. 7 
Americana and Natural History. 


Now Ready. 





8. H. CHADBOU a Dealer in Old Booka, 
Warren St. 


Koxbury, Mass. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, tn advance, postpatd to any 
part of the United States or Canada ; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised tn Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the changeof which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. Noother 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address ig desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 


Fifteen cents per agate line each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch, 

Twenty per cent. advance for chotce of page, top of 
column or cuts, Cuts are inserted on inside pages only. 

Acolumn, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion ; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M, 





DISCOUNT, 
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* HR SER ceinmceccnncnencioriens 6 ONE 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the tn- 
node of advertisers, 
*,*Copies of THE NATION may be rocured in in 
Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue be pro Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Brentano’s, 430 Strand, and George 
Street, 30 Cornbill, E. C. 





London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. C, 














Schoois. 


Alphabetized, first, a = second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, B 
y¥EDERAL FILL SCHOOL. —A HOME 
7 ‘school for city boys. Numberlimited to 10. Year 
opens Sept. 10. sone for circular. Reference, Rev, How- 
ard C Cros Ye D. D., 1. Y. Rev. Cc. H. . RiaGs, A. M., Prin, 


Coxngcticrur, Clinton 
UTOR WOULD LIKE TWO BOYS 
for thesummer, Country residence on Long Island 
Sound. Long experience at peepersoey work. High- 
est references. . H. speray, A.M. 


NNECTIOUT, Hartford. 
OODSIDE- HOME AND COLLEGE 
a . School for girls. Sixteenth year 


opens Sept. 17, 18! 
Principal— Miss Sara J. Smith. 
Asst. F Prin. —Mrs. ‘R. M. Lathrop, 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 


1660-1890. ~#0PKINS GRAMMAR 

* School. Prepares thoroughly for 

Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 
GrorGE L. Fox, Rector. 











CONNECTICUT, New Haven, West End Institute, 

RS. CADY S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 

eparatory Course, Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 

rs Vellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli: 
cation necessary. 


a DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 180. 


MaInE, Portland. 
R. AND MRS, JOHN A. BELLOWS 


School for Young Ladies reopens Se aw 
16, 1890, Address 9 Danforth St., P ortland, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE, ‘HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, reopens September 18, 1890, 
Building remodelled and ———, — admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certifica 
Miss VryLine W. BUFFUM, A. is Principal. 


“MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HE MISSES GILMAN'S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies will begin its 
ninth vear October 1 at 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 
Until July Ll applications may be made at 44 Rutland 
Square. 
‘MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H,. BEnnetTt, LL.D 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 1536 Beacon oo 
CHOOL OF EXPRESSION. MOST 
thorough training for voice, body. and mind. 
Opens Oct. 9th. Summer at POW pors, He 6. Cir- 

culars. . CURRY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 259° Boy on Street. _ 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year), 
For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology ts aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the scaool 
building, on Copley Square, is especiaily attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business, __Spectal students received. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlborough Street. 

WE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING- 
Class, established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw in 
connection with the School No. 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, will be reopened on Thursday. October 9, 1890. 

Three different courses will be given: 

(1.) A full course in Froebel’s Philosophy and in the 
Kindergarten Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and Games, 
fitting students to take charge of a Kindergarten, 

(2.) A course of lectures on the same subject to mo- 
thers and women interested in the training of young 
children, 

(3,) Weekly talks to nurses. 

The last two courses are freeof charge. Apply to 
Miss Briaes. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 

Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 

Literature, istory, and Philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. | 
WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1,18v0. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be Teceiv ed. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
7 YE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hall, English, Classical, and 
Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and social 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd- 
ing. Applicants must be over fourteen, Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 


~~ MASSACHU SETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian W ay. 


3 AY AND FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. Fits for college. Boys taken care of dur- 
ing the summer, with or without instruction, on the 
coast of Maine, Circulars, JOSHUA KENDALL, A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. Larch Street. 

fT OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
£ mits not more than four boys into his family. to 

fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 

with best of care in ali respects. ea location, 

with fine tennis-court. F. E, ABBOT, Ph.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B, Knapp, S.B. (M,1.T.) 





& ‘aad S. 


MASSACHUSETTS, East Hampton, 
TLLISTON SEMINARY. — PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scientific school, 
Opens September 4, 1800. New laboratories and bath. 
rooms. Ali buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, OT 5 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—21st year, Regular and Special C ours’ s. 
Beautiful and healthful location. ey rulficate ad mits 
to Smith. Science, Art, Music. J.C, Parsons, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL.—HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Ten miles from Boston. Mu- 
sic, Art, and Languages. Miss M. G, WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1800, 

Mrs. Knapp, Principal; A M. FREEMAN, A. B .H’d Master, 


MASSACHUS sETTS, Springfield. 
A R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
Successors to Miss Catharine L. Howard in her 
Schoolfor Girls. Address Yrs. JoHN MCDUFFIE, 
care of Miss € ‘atharine L. Howard. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quiney 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Third term 
begins April 7. For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pn.D. 
MASSACHU SETTS, W orce ster. 
V RS. LHGROOP'S SCHOOL FOR 
i Young Ladies and Children. College prepara- 
#600 per year. 








tory. Reopens Oct. 1 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY.— 567TH 

Year. Thorough preparation for any college 

or scientific school, New building. admirably equip 

ed. Ample playgrounds, D, W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., 
Prin. 


~ NEW HAMPSHIR E, Lake Winnipesaukee. 
JEAVERISLANDS CAMP.—SECOND 
season opens about July 1. Six boysonly received, 
ages between 10 and 15 years, Instruction in rowing, 
swimming, woodcraft, andcamp cookery, No book 
study allowed. Keferences given and required, 
LEE RUSSELL. P. O. Box 755, Worcester, Mass, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Portsmouth, 
ISS A.C. MORGAN S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J. G. 
Whittier says: *‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
place for a school could searcely be found in New 
England. ia 


NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 
invites the attention of those who seek for girls 
thorough instruction, with personal care, in a pleasant 
and healthful location, The 47th year opens Septem 
ber 17, 1890. Miss Evunick D. SEWALL, Prinetpal. 


~_s NEW JERSEY, Princeton. ; 
WE PRINCETON PREPARATOR 
School opens September 17. Inquiries may be 
addressed to President Parton of Princeton College, or 
to J. B. Fink, Headmaster 


EW YORK, Avrora, 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beauti 
ful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. New 
building ready next September. Session Dexins Sep 
tember 10, 1890, ae for Catalogue. 
k. S. Frisske, D.D., President. 


aa ™ York, K, Broo \klyn, 140-142 Columbia 
eights, 
WHE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls will reopen October 1, 1800. 
NEw York City, 32 and 34 Fast 57th Street. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOM P- 
SON’S School for Girls will reopen Thursday, 
October 2, i890. 


New York. Fort Edward. 
yORT EDWARD ( ‘OLLEGI. ATE IN- 
stitute for Young Women. Superior building 
appointments, and advantages. $250. Send for as 
trated Catalogue, Jos. E,. Kino, D.D., Pres. 


~ NEw York, Glen Cove 
OSORTS SCHOOL—A HIGH CLASS 
: school for boys; $600 to #750 per year. Summer 
session June 16 to september 15. Terms, $75 per 
month. B. F. O’Connor, B.L., Ph.D. Director. 


Pr NEW YORK, Kingston-on-Hudson, 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
School for Boys. Sixth year begins September 
24. JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
“New York, Peekskiil, i 
UMMER SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS- 
kill Military Academy. Location healthful. Care 
and instruction excellent. Joun N. TILDEN, A.M.,M.D., 
Principal. Send for Circular. 


New York, Syracuse. 7 a = 

RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 18%). 

Refers to Hon. Abram S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curttls, 
Hon. Wayne MeVeavh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D White 


‘OHIO, Cincinnatl, a 

NIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
Academic Department.—Coedueational. Eight 
complete courses, four years each: Classical, one 
course: Letters, two; Science, four (Chemistry, Phy- 
sies, Biology, and Astronomy); Civil Fngineering, one 
course. The laboratories ave well equipped, Tuition is 
free to residents of Cincinnati, and #60 per year to 
non-residents. Academic year begins september 18, 
1890. For catalogues and other information, address 

the Dean, H, T. Eppy, Cincinnati, 
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Schools. 
On10, Col!urnbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
iss PHELPS'S ENGLISH AND 
Classical Schoo! for Young Ladies Special ad 
Literature, Music, Art, Home 


Fall term begins September 26, 
New school building. 


vantages in Language. 
and Social Cuiture, 
isvo 


P va LVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

FS git MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 

for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
gra juate and undergraduate « “ourses in Sauskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, Freneh, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, tneluding (rothte 
and ¢ ud High German, Celtic, History, Political Sctence, 
Physics, Chenustry, Blology, and lectureson Philoso- 
phy. Gymnastum, with Dr, Sargent'’s apparatus com- 
plete. tellowships (value #450) in Greek, English, Ma- 
thematies, History, and Biology. For Program address 
as avove, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kryn Mawr. 
Nf ss BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
£ ing, and College Preparatory Schoo! for Girls 
reopens Sept. 30. For circular address Miss F. BALDWIN, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ch ambersb purg 


Ww FILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
‘Y Women, For Catalogue or advice on prepara- 
tion, address Rev. J. EpGak, Pn.D., Prest. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Oxgontz 


( GONTZ SCHOOL 


, Montgomery County. 
FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
deiphia, to Oxontz, the SI] iclous country seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin ics rty-first year Wednesday, Sep 
tember 21 For cireul: irs apply to PRINCIPALS. 
Principals—Mitss Frances E. Bennett, Miss Syivia J. 
Eastman. Principal Emeri Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Tat S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
; Enzlish, French, and German Boarding School 


for young ladies reopens sept. 80, 1889. 
Students prepared for Coll Ample 
outdoor exercise 


grounds for 


ge. 


Py ! ls ulelphia, 1850 Pine St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Aa ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies wiil reopen Sept, 2 


eg 





Virarnia, University of. 
‘UMMER LAW LECTURES (NINE 
IN weekly) begin 10:h July, 1890, and end 10th 
September, For circular apply *(P. O. | niversity of 
Va.) to JOHN B. MINor, 
Prof. Com. and Stat. Law. 
NEUILLY, PRPs Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 


V/ R.A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
s house and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of s tudents for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languayes for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 
GERMANY, Berlin 
, i AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies offers to a Iimited number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 
with the chaperonaze so necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vacation trips to Russia, Italy, 
France, and through Germany. The school begins tts 
fifth sear september 24, 18¥0. A branch will be opened 
in Paris at this date also. Applications should be made 
before July 1. Address for circulars Miss R. 1. GILBERT, 
161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., or the Principal, Mrs. 
Mary B. WILLARD, Nettelbeck Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. 
Mrs. Willard refers’ by permission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, and the Hon. Willlam Walter Phelps, U.S, 
Minister to Germany. 


7 - ~ 
Teachers, etc. 
] TANTED—FOR THE FALL TERM 
‘of 1890 in the Moravian Parochial School, Beth- 

lehem, Pa. 

One male teacher for the Academical Department, 
capable to prepare appl ic ants for E astern Colleves, 

One female teacher for the Girls’ Senior Class, cap a- 
ble to instruct in Latin and English Literature. 

One male Teacher for the Boys’ Junior Class, capa 
ble to instruct in Latin and the English branches. 

Applications should be addressed to the undersigned. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


JOSEPH A. RICK, Secretary, 
Rt. Rev. J. MorTIMER LEVERING, President. 
| |FANTED—B} A GRADUATE OF 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, a position in New 
York or vicinity, to teach phvystology. chen istry, 
Latin, and the English branches. Has 4 ad special 
laboratory courses in chemistry and phy ogy. 
Address 
Miss M. C. R., 
170 Dean Street, Rrooklyn, N. Y. 
GOING 


7 MACHER OF LANGUAGES, 

to Berlin for the summer, would take one or two 
pupils to board with him among his relatives. A cul- 
tured home at very moderate cost; fine opportunity 
for seeing Bertin and acquiring fluency in the German 
language. Boston and Philadelphia references. Ad 
dress American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 3 Park 
Streer. Boston, Mass, 


[OBERT R. TRUITT, AB. U 
\Loof Penna., wt! prepar: » for Col 
Latin, and English. privately in asen ol 
cessfully prepared for ¢ I 

Addres 


rel 





Phil adeiph: a, P a 
WILL RECEIVE 
in South Duxbury on Maasa- 
chusetts Bay, during July and August, a few boys com- 
leting ‘heir preparation for College or Institute of 
‘fechnology. E. A. H. ALI e C.E. (R.P 


HE SUBSCRIBER 


at his summer home 
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HARVARD GRADUATE AND A.M. Cc onnes ‘ticut 


experienced tutor and teacher) will take a few 


General 


A.M., 11 EVE- 
will prepare boys for 
tutoring engagements | 


/ OLMES HINKLE Y, 
rett St., Cambridge, Mass., 
tne fall examinations, and make 
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‘eyptian Sketches 
eyptian Sketches. 

< 

By JEREMIAH LyncuH, formerly President of 
the San Francisco Geographical Society, 
and Member of the California State Senate. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations. One vol., 
demy 8vo, cloth, $1,75. 

*,* The author resided in Egypt for nearly six 
months, during the winter of 1589-90, and had, 
therefore, ample opportunities tor studying the 
country carefully. Writing as an American, his 
views contain much that is novel and original, 
and his chapters on ** The English in Egypt”’ will 
be found especially interesting. 


Great Musician Series 


Edited by$the late Dr. F. HUEFFER. 
NEW VOLUME, 
Beethoven. By H. A. RuDALt. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, $1.00,] 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


Bach (Sebastian.) By Reginald Lane Poole. 

English Church Composers. By W. A. Barrett. 

Handel, By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 

Haydn. By Pauline D. Townsend. 

Mendelssohn, By W. 8. Rockstro. 

Mozart. By Dr. F. Gehring. 

Pureell. By W. H. Cummings. 

Rossini, and the Modern Italian School. By H. 
Sutherland Edwards. 

Schubert. By H. F. Frost. 

Schumann. By J. A. Fuller Maitland, 

Wagner. By F, Hueffer. 

Weber. By Sir Julius Benedict. 


From Handel to Halle 


Biographical Sketches. 


By Lovuts ENGEL, author of ‘From Mozart to 
Mario.’ With Autobiographies of Prof, 
Huxley and Prof. Herkomer. With 13 Por- 
traits, and facsimile of a MS. Sketch by 
Beethoven. 8vo, cloth, $4.50, 

Contents—Handel, Gluck, Beethoven, Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan, Barnby, Mme. Albani-Gye, Hux- 


ley, Herkomer, Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, ete., 
etc. 
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Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By Prof. 
ROBERT FLINT, D.D., of the University of 
Edinburgh, New Edition. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


The Contemporary Science 
Series. 


Edited by HAvetock Etiis. Most of the vol- 
umes will be illustrated, containing between 
300 and 400 pages, Others to follow at short 
intervals. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25 per vol. 


NEW VOLUME: 
The Criminal. By Havetock ELLs. 
With many Illustrations. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
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The Origin of the Aryans. 
The Village Community. 
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The Evolution of Sex. 
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FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE 
FRENCH COURT. 


Translated from the French of IMBERT DE SAINT- 
AMAND by T.S. PERRY. 


The Wife of the First Consul. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25, 
“A very readable and fascinating book, which by 


reason of ita qualities as well as its entrancing theme 
deserves to be widely read.’’— Boston Beacon, 


The Happy Days of the Em- 
press Marie Louise. 


With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


Marie Louise and vemos are here pictured at the 
height of their glory, during the most successful days 
of the Empire. 


Marie Antoinette and the End ot 
the Old Regime. (/” Press.) 


Other volumes in preparation, 
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Day and Night Stories. 
By T. R, SULLIVAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 ceuts. 

**Mr. Sullivan's etyle is at once easy and refined, 
conveying most happily that atmosphere of good 
breeding and polite soclety which 1s indispensable to 
the novel of manners, but which so many of them 
lamentably fall off.’’—The Nation, 





The Lawton Girl. ; 


By HAROLD Freperic. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 ; 
paper, 50 cents. 

** The story is one of American life. It has quickness 

without flippancy, firmness without a dull —_ 

n- 


story weil matured, vigorously proportioned, an 
teresting to the end.’’—Brookiyn Times, 





Expiation. 
By OcTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
**An exceedingly spirited, well-told, and interesting 
Southern story. itis briefly told, but every sentence 


counts, and it is impressive and absorbing.’’—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





The Broughton House. 


By Buiss PERRY. 12mo, $1.25, 


**A bright, well-written story, told with great ani. 
mation, showing close study of the surface phases of 
human nature, and fuli of keen observation on men 
and manners. It is very attractive in its freshness, 
buoyant spirit, and graceful realism.’’ — Boston Satur- 
day kvening Gazette. 





Personal Creeds: 


or, How to Form a Working Theory of Life. 

By Newman SmytuH, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 

$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

** The book is addressed to those who cannot believe 
everything they have been taught but who would not 
miss the best faitns implied in man’s truest life. It 
will be helpful to many in leading them to surer 
grounds for their faith and hope.’’—Christian In- 
quirer. 


The Nature and Method of 
Revelation. 


By Pror. GeorGE P. FrsHer, D.D, 12mo, $1.25. 
y 


** We recommend this volume to all those who have 
to meet the crude theories as to biblical con position 
put forth in such stories as ‘Robert Elsmere,’ and 
who have no equipment thereforexcept the theologi- 
cal training or treatises of half a century ago.’’— 
Christian Union, 








The Philosophy of Preaching. 


By A. J. F. Ben#rRENDS, D.D. i12mo, $1.00, 


** A book valuable not only to theological students, 
but toevery man and woman who earnestly desires 
to make the best and noblest use of life.’’—Boston 
Traveller. 
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J.B. Lippincott Co. 


Travels in Africa. 


By Dr. WM. JuNCKER. With 38 full-page Plates 
and 125 Illustrations in the text, and Maps. 
Translated from the German by Professor 
KEANE. 8vo, cloth, $5.00, 


Summers in 
Greenland. 


An Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Tslands 
in Fjords and Mountains, By A. Rits Car- 
STENSEN. With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


Two 


Decorative Design: 


An Elementary Text-Book of Principles and 
Practice. By FRANK G. JACKSON, Master 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 





A Modern Zoroastrian. 


By SAMUEL LAING, 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 





The Jewel in the Lotos. 


A Novel. By MARY AGNES TINCKER. No. 110 
of Lippircott’s Series of Select Novels. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 7a cents, 


H. M. Stanley: 


His Life, Works, and Explorations. By the Rey. 
H.W. Lirtie. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Works of 
William H. Prescott. 


New Library Edition. Edited by J. FOSTER 
Kirk. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 
Complete in twelve volumes, Octavo. Neat- 





ly bound in cloth, gilt top, $2.50 ner volume. 


The Reign of Philip II. 3 vo's ) 
The Reign of Charles V. 2 vols. | 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 2 vols. } 
Conquest of Peru, 2 vols. | 
Conquest of Mexico, J 


To be followed by 
Biographical and Critical 
Miscellanies. 


One volume, ready in June. 





For sale by all: booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia, 
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The Week. 

Tne scene which the House presented 
when the McKinley Tariff Bill was finally 
passed, was in harmony with the monstrous 
character of the bill itself. What that cha- 
racter is, our readers know full well. It 
was rightly described by Mr. Bland, in a few 
brief remarks, while the silver-lead para 
graph was under discussion, thus : 


‘* I see gentlemen rising on that [Republican] 
side of the House, one contending for a bigh 
duty on lead, another for a low duty on lead, 
each one of them declaring that his particular 
iadustry will be ruined unless bis theory is 
carried out. On the other hand, one wants a 
high duty on glass and another a low duty; and 
so on throughout the whole of the schedules. 
[It is not a question as to whether the Govern- 
ment needs the revenue or not; it is not a 
question whether we are levying duties for the 
purpose of raising revenue to go into the 
Treasury ; it is not a question whether the ma- 
jority of the American people are to be bene- 
tited by this bill; but itis a scramble, a trade, 
anda bargain on the part of gentlemen on 
that side of the House to see who can get the 
most of the steal in this bil. It is a mere bar- 
gain and sale; a trade, a scramble, a grab- 
game; and it seems that those who have got 
their maw iuto it are standing watch so as to 
crowd all the rest out. The whole thing is a 
steal and a robbery of the great American 
people.” 


A game of grab on a scale of national 
magnitude would naturally be carried out 
with the least possible discussion. There 
were 156 pages in the bill. Discussion ended 
on page 42. Atthis point amendments were 
allowed to be printed in the Congressional 
Record, but no debate could be had on any of 


them. From that point the bill was push- 
ed and pulled by main strength and 
heaviness, All the property apd_ business 


of the country was tugged at by yeas 
and nays only. The vast industries of which 
tin plate is the basis, the canning and _ roof- 
ing and kousehold-utensil manufactures, 
were ravaged by a majority of one, the vote 
standing 150 to 149. The duty on jute yarn 
was fixed by a clerical error at 30 per cent. 
instead of 35, as was intended by the Com- 
mittee; and when it was sought to correct 
the error, the motion was defeated by a 
majority of one, the vote standing 143 to 
144. In this way the private fortunes of 
millions of people were disposed of, and the 
most astounding instance of Socialistic legis- 
iation of our time was put through under 
the lash. 





Senator Plumb’s motion, adopted by the 
Senate on a test vote, requiring the Finance 
Committee to furnish, with any tariff bill 
reported by it, a statement showing the 
amount of money now collected under each 
item, and the amount to be collected under 
the same items of the new bill, and also the 
reasons for increase of duty, if any, and (as 
amended on motion of Senator Hawley) the 
reasons for decrease of duty, if any, and (as 


amended on motien of Senator Reagan) 


the equivalent ad-valorem rate of the spe- 
cific duties in every case where practicable, 
the 


is distinctly a blow at McKinley 
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blow. It isa matter of some significance 
that this cumbersome resolution was not re 
sisted by the Finance Committee, although 
it was opposed by Senators Sherman and 
Morrill, who are members of the Commit 
All that Senator Allison did was 
to suggest the words ‘* where practicable” 


tee. 


as a modification of Senator Reagan's amend- 
ment, and Senator Allison’s colleague, Mr. 
Wilson, voted with Plumb on the roll-call. 
Evidently now is the time for the committee 
of New York merchants to move on the ene 
my’s works, They could not have a more 
favorable signal. 


Senator Wilson of Iowa has reported frem 
the Committee on the Judiciary a substitute 
for the bill recently brought forward to meet 


the emergency created by the Supreme 
Court’s ‘ original-package” decision. The 


substitute provides that ‘‘ when any intoxi 
cating liquors shall be transported from one 
State or Territory to another, or from any 
foreign country, such liquor shall, when the 
actual and continuous transportation of the 
same shall have terminated, be considered to 
have ceased to be the subject of inter-State 
commerce and be a part of the common mass 
of property within the State or Territory, 
and subject to the respective powers of the 
State or Territory in respect of all police 
regulations of prohibition, regulation, or 
taxation.” Substantially such a measure as 
this should be passed without any unneces- 
sary delay. The present state of things is 
intolerable. For example, in western Penn 
sylvania towns which forbid the sale of 
liquors, a firm of Ohio brewers has begun 
selling beer in ‘‘ original packages ” of an 
eighth, a quarter, or a half of a barrel, as 
they appear to have a right to do under the 
Supreme Court’s decision. Apparently the 
only thing that will put an end to such scan- 
dals is the passage by Congress of such a 
bill as Senator Wilson has just reported 
The silver debate in the Senate has given 
rise to a discussion of the question whether 
the greenback-redemption fund of $100,000, - 
000 is a greenback-redemption fund, or 
simply a part of the general resources of the 
Treasury. This question was raised by an 
ameniment to the Silver Bill, offered by 
Senator Plumb, providing that the Secretary 


of the Treasury should not keep on 
hand more than $110,000,000 at any 
one time. Senator Sherman objected 


that the business of the Department could 
not be carried on with so small a balance as 
$10,000,000 in the general fund, that being 
the amount which would be left to the Secre 
tary if the Plumb amendment should be 
adopted. Mr. Plumb replied that, on the 
contrary, he would have $110.000,000 for 
all purposes, including greenback re. 
demption. Mr. Sherman pointed out 
that $100,000,000 had been expressly accu- 
mulated for the resumption and mainte 
nance of specie payments on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1879, and that Congress had at a 








later period (1882) passed another act re 


cognizing the principle by appropriate 
words, viz: ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall suspend the issue of 
gold certificates whenever the amount 
of gold coin and bullion in the 7 

served for the redempti f United States 


notes falls below $100,000, 000 The words 


in italics certainly do recognize a fixed 


sum of a particular metal as ‘* reserved ” 

for a specified and definite purpose. The 
t t 

Act of IS82 was an express acknowledg 

ment of the pref isting fact that 

about S100 000.000 of gold (the eXa 

amount was $95,500,000) had been accun 


lated by the sale of bonds for the redemp 
That the lan 


ge of the act of ISS2 was not mandatory 


tion of United States notes 
guay 
in form is nothing to the purpose if its 


meaning is clear, and we do not see how it 









could be made clearer without being man 
datory. It is all the more binding in 
morais from the fact that was, at the 
time, universally cot led and agreed tl 
such a fy nd existed is Ww Teserve fund for a 
spec purpose. It was t nt many 
years later that any question was rais 
cerning the sacredness of th f } 

Another question, somewhat of the same 
character, Was raised by Senator Daniel of 
Virginia, and that is whether the ¢ age 
Act of S78, which dropped the silver dolar 
from the list of American coins, was 





by stealth and fraud. Mr. Daniel so aftirm 


Mr. Sherman aftirmed the contrary, and pro 


duced evidence that the bill was before Con 
gress for two years and was frequently de 
bated, and that every body Knew who cared to 
the 


Senator Stewart supported the conter 


Know that silver dollar was dropped 


tion of 


Senator Daniel until he was reminded that 





he was in the Senate at the time and voted 
for the bill. 


own 


hie 
} ee y a all 
uld have knock 


an ox, but it had 


h “his blow wo 
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answer was that 
he 


Very likely, too, he does 


yon Stewart, whose ready 
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not then know what was voting 


or, Very likely 
for now. The 
iat the 


functionless 


not know what he is votin 


IG 


silver 


truth is, as everybody knows, t 


dollar was an unknown and 


coin in 1873, existing only in cabinets of 
curiosities, worth more than the gold dollar, 
and that it was dropped by general consent 


} 


as apy other disused piece might have been. 


The meaning of the silver plank in the 
national Republican platform was the sub 
ject of dispute in the Senate on May 14. 
Senator Stewart was making a long-winded 
speech in favor of free coinage, in the course 
of which he said that the Republican party 
was committed to free coinage by its plat- 
form. 
whether that was merely his interpretation 
of the platform, or whether it was the interpre 
tation of those who prepared the silver plank. 
Mr. Stewart replied that he drew the plank 
himself, and that he ought to know what it 
meant, and that the phraseology ‘‘ using both 
gold and silver as money” would be non- 


Senator Eustis of Louisianaasked him 
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sense unless it meant free coinage of both. 
Senator Farwell interrupted to say that he 
also was on the platform committee, and that 
he did not construe the silver plank that 
way, and that he knew of others who did 
not. Then Stewart asked Farwell what it 
did mean, and the latter replied that it 
meant this: 

_‘*That we were in favor of both gold and 

silver as money at the market price; that the 
Government should buy, say, a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of silver and coin it into a thou- 
sand units. That is what I meant, and that is 
what I hold it to mean now. The free coinage 
of silver should be at what it cost the Govern- 
ment, and not at seventy cents.” 
Thereupon Mr. Stewart made fun of the 
idea of ‘‘ free coinage at the market price,” 
which certainly is a contradiction in terms. 
The plank in the Chicago platform is in 
these words : 


“The Republican party isin favor of both 

gold and silver as money, and condemns the 
policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver.” 
If we were asked what this resolution means 
scientifically, we should say that it means 
what Mr. Stewart says it does, because a 
metal cannot be considered as money if its 
coinage is restricted. Any professor of po- 
litical economy, being asked by his class to 
interpret the words, would be obliged to in- 
terpret them in that way. Itis true that no 
particular ratio of silver to gold is expressed 
in the resolution, but, in the absence of any, 
the ratio now established by law (16 to 1) 
must be assumed to have been intended. 





It is much more to the purpose to inquire 
what the Committee on Resolutions meant, 
and what the Convention meant, when this 
plank was put in the platform. Speaking 
broadly, we should say that both Committee 


and Convention meant anything that 
would catch votes. Senator Blair was 
quite right in holding this view. If 


the platform meant anything in particular, 
why, he asked, bad not the party passed the 
Blair Education Bill? That was quite as 
plainly indicated as a part of Republican 
policy as free coinage of silver. Very true, 
but with this difference, that if each mem- 
ber of the Convention had been taken into a 
corner and asked what he thought the edu- 
cation plank meant, he could have told, while 
if all had been asked what the silver 
plank meant, none of them except Stewart, 
and possibly Farwell, could have told, and 
these would have told contrary stories. 
Most people think that we are now using 
both gold and silver as money because they 
see both in circulation more or less, and be- 
cause they know that they can bave either 
gold or silver by asking for it. This con- 
dition answers the popular conception of 
using both gold and silver as money, and 
this is what the Convention thought it 
was voting for—all except Stewart. That 
sly statesman, who did not know what he 
was doing when he voted in 1873 to drop the 
silver dollar from the coinage, did know 
what he was doing when he drew the silver 
plank in the Chicago platform. But since 


men do not like to have beliefs smuggled in- 
to them, nobody will believe in free coinage 
of silver any more, now that Stewart has 











shown us how smart he was, than before. 


Mr. Cabot Lodge has, in an interview, 
dealt very skilfully but very gently with 
Mr. Clarkson’s deliverances on the question 
of civil-service reform. He assumed that all 
that part of Mr. Clarkson’s speech in Boston 
which consists of an attack on the merit sys- 
tem of appointment as at present carried 
out, was a joke—perhaps as good a way of 
disposing of it as could be expected from a 
faithful adherent of the Administration 
like Mr. Lodge. He then went on to show 
that Mr. Clarkson’s position that ad/ offices 
should be held by the party in power 
would never have been thought of, ‘‘if the 
holders of the subordinate places had not 
been taught for years that the right to carry 
letters or run errands for the Government 
depended on their political activity.” He 
also aflirmed that experience had shown that 
the use of the patronage for party purposes 
at the polis was a source of weakness rather 
than of strength; concurred with Clark- 
son in repudiating a civil-service pen- 
sion system ; denied that, under the pre- 
sent system, heads of departments selected 
their own subordinates in the unclassified 
service, and said they were selected for them 
by Congressmen, which is strictly true. 
Unfortunately, we fear the party leaders are 
far more in accord on this matter with Clark- 
son than with Lodge. Lodge is sound, but 
Clarkson seems to be orthodox. We find 
the following in the Washington correspond- 
ence of the Philadelphia J/nguirer, which 
stands very close to the Administration and 
speaks its sentiments with a certain authority: 

‘* The Boston speech of Gen. Clarkson is very 
satisfactory to the members of the Administra- 
tion, Itis regarded as a fair expo-ition of the 
Republican position on the questions discussed. 
There is a perceptible modification of the 
early views in reference to the civil-service 
work, There is a movement on toot to in:ro- 
duce some very radical changes in the organic 
act of the service. ‘The speech of Gen. 
Clarkson was somewhat in the nature of a vale- 
dictory to his official lile, as be 1s getting his 
affairs in condiiion to retire about the end of 
June. In connection with the enterorises in 
which he willembark he expects to continue 
in active party work. He feels that he can 
accomplish more untrammelled by office duty. 
A member of tte Cabinet, referring to the 
speech to-night, said: ‘I endorse every word 
of it.’” 





By the bye, we have never known a time 
since the Civil-Service Law was passed 
when there was not ‘‘a perceptible modifica- 
tion of the early views in reference to civil- 
service work,” and also ‘*a movement on 
foot to introduce some very radical changes 
in the organic act of the service.” The 
‘early views” are always found in the plat- 
form, and the ‘‘perceptible modification” be- 
gins after the party gets into power, and is 
soon followed by *‘ the movement for radical 
changes.” This is true of both sides, 
but we think the Democrats have never 
gone as far as the Republicans did under 
Cleveland, when they abused the Adminis- 
tration bitterly for not carrying out the 
spoils system to its utmost extent. The 
Democrats have always reproached the Re- 
publicans for not living up to their profes- 
sions, while the Republicans have strenu- 
ously urged on the party in power a policy 
of general perfidy and wickedness. Hap- 
pily, the ‘‘radical changes” are never brought 
about. When the time comes tomake them, 





the grumblers lose heart and let the ‘‘ hum- 
bug” and the ‘‘fraud” go on its way. 





The most striking attribute of the two 
newspapers with which the President’s sun 
is connected as part proprietor, Judge of this 
city and the Journal of Helena, Montana, is 
their frank contempt for anything like morals 
in politics. An obviously inspired Washing- 
ton despatch which was sent on May 14 and 
published In the Journal, announced that ‘‘Se- 
nator Quay never stood so well at the White 
House as he does now, and the attacks upon 
him have awakened thesympathy of the Pre- 
sident, because he recognizes that they have 
been made for partisan reasons; the Senator 
calls at the White House frequently, and 
can always get the ear of the President 
when other persons are refused inter- 
views.” Almost simultaneously with this 
defence and ‘‘vindication” of Quay in 
Montana, appears the following similar ser- 
vice for Clarkson in Judge in this city: ‘‘ Mr. 
Clarkson will resign from the Post-office De- 
partment. He chopped off many heads with 
neatness and despatch, and is therefore the 
best of civil-service reformers. The Presi- 
dent will never find a better man for his 
place, and it is to be hoped that he will leave 
his axe well sharpened.” Thus the two or 
gans of the Harrison family unite in openly 
expressed contempt for moral obligations in 
political conduct and for Presidential fidelity 
to civil-service reform pledges. 





The passage of a ballot-reform law in New 
Jersey brings the number of States which 
have enacted such laws this year up to four, 
and swells the entire number which have 
secured them since the agitation of the re- 
form began in 1887 to fourteen. The New 
Jersey law is in some respects different 
from all the others. It is not so good a 
law as most of them, but it is better than 
the Connecticut law, which is the poorest 
of all. While modelled on the Australian 
system, the New Jersey law contains the 
serious defect of allowing the official ballots, 
which are to be printed and distributed at 
the public expense, to be obtainable five 
days in advance of election by any one 
who will apply for them. This, of course, 
will enable the party bosses to have the 
tickets put in the hands of their followers 
outside the polling-places. The bosses can- 
not follow the voters to the polls to see 
how they vote, for no electioneering is 
permitted within 100 feet of the polling: 
places, and voters are required to put their 
ballots in envelopes, in a secret compart- 
ment, before depositing them. The offl- 
cial envelopes are to be obtained nowhere 
except in the polling-places on election day. 
This envelope requirement may be of some 
service in preventing the consummation of 
corrupt bargains, but it will not counteract 
entirely the evil which is made possible by 
the distribution of ballots in advance of 
election, and the use of such ballots whether 
obtained inside or outside the polling-places. 
The ballots are to be similar to those 
required by the New York Reform Law, 
each party or faction or movement having 4 
separate one for its candidates, The great 
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gains of the New Jersey law are that the 
control of elections and ballots is removed 
from the political machines, that ‘‘heelers” 
and workers are driven away from the polls, 
that nominations may be made by petitions, 
and that there must be absolute secrecy in 
voting. These constitute a great improve- 
ment over the old system. 





The Central Labor Union is quick to com- 
prehend the advantages which third-party 
and independent movements have gained by 
the uew election law. Its members met on 
Sunday, and, after calling attention to the 
facts that independent organizations can pow 
‘‘ place candidates before all the voters with- 
out being subjected to an enormous and prac- 
tically prohibitive expense for printing and 
distributing tickets,” and that ‘‘it is now 
possible for men to vote in absolute secrecy 
for the candidates of their choice without 
fear of intimidation,” resolved that they 
saw ‘‘in the immediate present a hopeful 
opportunity for a popular movement to 
smash all the political machines, and restore 
to the city of New York a ‘government of 
the people, for the people, by the people.’” 
They appointed a committee to consider and 
report upon the best means for accomplish- 
ing this purpose. Tammany Hall is also 
sensible of what has happened, and is hold- 
ing meetings in all its district  or- 
ganizations, at which the new Election 
Law is expounded; and its workers are all 
cudgelling their brains to see how they can 
“beat the law” in order to circumvent its 
secrecy obligations. What are the respectable 
citizens doing? Are they showing as muck 
eagerness as either the machines or the labor 
agitators are? Are they appointing com- 
mittees to consider and report upon the best 
way by which to improve the opportunity 
presented by the new law in order to give 
the city a genuine popular uprising, not 
merely against the machines, but in the in- 
terest of intelligent government? There is 
no time to be lost if a movement of this 
kind is going to be started this year with 
hope of success at the polls. 





The instructions given to the commander 
of the revenue cutter ear respecting the 
capture of sealing vessels in Alaskan waters 
are identical! with those of last year, except 
that captured vessels are to be dismantled, 
s0 as to prevent any repetition of the offence 
during the season. The commander is to 
warn all persons against entering Bering 
Sea for the purpose of violating the laws of 
the United States therein, and particularly 
the law which provides that no person shall 
kill any fur seal ‘‘ within the limits of Alas. 
ka Territory or the waters thereof.” What 
those limits are has not been defined. The 
British Columbian sealers hold that they 
are the waters within three miles of any 
land of Alaska Territory. Do we hold 
ihe contrary? Not so far as any authen- 
tic documentary evidence has been sub- 
mitted. Not so far as either Congress or 
the President has declared. We have not 


cone to the length of laying down one rule 
for Bering Sea and a different one for the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 


It would seem, therefore, 





The Nation. 


that the Government has put into the discre- 
tion of the commander of a revenue cutter a 
question of extreme gravity which it has not 
ventured to decide for itself, and that upon 
his decision may rest issues of vast impor- 
tance. Of course, no discussion of the Bering 
Sea question of any value will be possible un 
til the negotiations between Secretary Blaine 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote are made public. 





Minister Romero has had published a 
speech which he delivered in the course of 
the Pan-American Congress, wherein he 
took occasion to allude to Mr. Flint’s figures 
brought forward to prove the exceeding 
generosity of our tariff to South American 
products. The veteran diplomat but thinly 
veiled his scorn for the assertion that the 
United States had been actuated by any- 
thing but self-interest and regard to the de 
mands of manufacturers in laying taxes 
on South American imports. He roundly 
asserted that if any of the products now ad- 
mitted free were to come into competition 
with anything produced in this country, pro- 
hibitory or fatally discriminating taxes would 
be clapped on them at once. The Mexican 
Minister delicately intimated that he was too 
well acquainted with the tariff policy of this 
country, with all its ins and outs, to 
have any Pan-American wool pulled 
over his eyes, and predicted that the ac 
tion of Congress on the question of Mexican 
lead-ores would be a good test of the pro- 
fessed desire of this country to have a recip 
rocal trade with the republics to the south 
of us. A neat rejoinder to Mr. Flint was 
also made by one of the Argentine delegates. 
The 87 per cent. of free imports, he said, 
explain why South American products enter 
our ports, but they do not explain why the 
most of them are driven away to Europe 
by our tariff. ‘‘ When the honorable dele 
gate estimates the liberality of his tariff on 
the basis of the articles that come in, he re- 
minds me of a man giving a party who 
should be surprised at the fact that out of a 
hundred people in his parlors, eighty came 
there on his invitation. What would sur 
prise me would be not the eighty friends, 
but the twenty intruders; and if the giver of 
the reception still wished to prove to us his 
reputation for muniticence, I should need to 
ask how many people had been shut out 
from the enjoyment of his hospitality.” 








There can be no doubt that the Argentine 
Republic is suffering severely from the 
financial crisis now fully upon her. Immi 
gration during the first three months of the 
year has decidedly fallen off, and a new fea 
ture in the returns is the springing up of a 
movement of emigration, no less than 13,000 
persons having abandoned the country in 
the period mentioned. The volume of for 
eign commerce has also undergone conside- 
rable diminution, and the customs receipts 
are diminishing in consequence. Still, the 
Administration is making a more resolute 
and intelligent effort to face the difficulty 
than it has before displayed. President 
Celman has taken occasion in various public 
addresses and messages to Congress to insist 
upon the need of a rigid economy in the ad- 
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ministration of public affairs. He has given 
the best earnest of his determination in cut 


ul 


ing down the estimates for the current vear 
by as much as $10,000,000, or about one 
sixth of the whole. Remedies for the great 
evil of a depreciated because immense 
ly inflated currency are diligently sought 
for, and the lowering premium on gold 
shows the effects of 
ing the volume of paper money. A new 
scheme for a national currency, based on 


beneficial contract 


land, bas been put forward, and, curiously 
enough, appeals to our own Senator Stan 
ford’s similar proposal as a valuable prece 
dent. 
however, there more than here 


There is no thought of adopting it, 
In spite of 
all, the country’s difficulties are only mo 
mentary. Asa whole, the national position 
is sound and the public credit is unimpaired 
As the President said at the opening of the 
great new La Plata harbor, a nation carry 
ing through such a vast enterprise as that, is 
not going to suffer irremediably from mis 
takes in financial legislation 

Stanley, in his address at the Guildhall tn 


London on the 18th, made a savage attack 


on the Ministry, on “‘Quakerism, peace socie 
ties, protection combinations, anti-enterprise 
companies, and namby pamby journalism, 

by which he meant al! persons and corpora 


tions who doubt the wisdom of England's 


seizing a large slice of Central Africa, and 


keeping it against all comers with the 
strong hand. He says she might have 
had the Congo region, and made 100 


per cent. on the venture, and now Belgium 
had East 


Africa, and now Germany has got it; and he 


has gotit. She might also have 
praises the German Emperorand Maj. Wiss 
mann to the 


they want and will stand no nonsense 


skies as men who know what 
Lord 
Salisbury has answered him by denying that 
any division of East Africa with Germany is 
yet arranged 





and intimated that Stanley in 


his denunciations did not Know what 
he was talking about, and that, when 
all was known, it would be found that 


the missionaries, the explorers, and the trad- 
ing companies, and everybody else concern 
What 
makes the British public feel blue about East 
Africa is the accounts the agents of the East 
African Company are sending home of the 
high-handed way the Germans are behaving, 
Win 
Nine 


ed had been properly taken care of, 


Sir Francis de 
the 

teenth Century, showing that Germany had 
got the heart of the continent below the great 
lakes and as far west as the Congo, while 


and a which 


ton 


map 
recently published — in 


England was shoved away up north towards 
Sahara. The fact is, as Lord Salisbury has 
hinted, that Germany is showing in Africa all 
the push of youthfulness in tropical coloniz- 
ing. The pinch of trouble and expense will 
come by and by, while England, which has had 
a century's experience of fighting barbarians 
under strange skies, and has settlements 
all over the world, feels prudent and likes 
to go slowly. Such rescuing expeditions as 
those of Abyssinia and the Sudan naturally 
make a deep impression on the national mind. 
When Germany has had one or two, she 
probably will be more cautious, 
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FOREIGN RAILWAY COMPETITION. 

One of the numberless contradictions of 
which the policy of protection is full, is 
brought out in the recent report of the Se 

nate Committee on Canadian Competition 
and in the testimony printed with the report. 
The same communities which favor high 
duties on imports, are most earnest in de- 
manding the continuance of the transit 
trade through Canada of American pro- 
ducts. The reason for this demand is, that 
these communities, by reason of railroad con- 
nections through Canada to other parts of 
the United States, are enabled to ship or re- 
ceive goods more cheaply than by lines lying 
wholly within the United States, or are given 
such exceptional facilities as to make the 
withdrawal of them a commercial mis- 
fortune. Senator Blair labored hard with 
the railroad witnesses before the Commit- 
tee to draw out acknowledgments that the 
forbidding of Canadian railroad competition 
would compel the payment of higher charges 
to American roads; and although these wit- 
nesses evaded a direct reply, there is no doubt 
that at first such would be the result in many 
cases. The reason is plain: the Canadian 
routes whose competition is most complained 
of are longer than the corresponding Ame- 
rican ones, or encounter some other difficulty 
which compels them to charge less for car- 
riage to competitive places if they would se- 
cure any of the traffic. Such reduction in 
charges now arranged by an agreed differen- 
tial or otherwise would, at least at first, be lost 
to the shipper should the Canadian route be 
closed by the Federal Government. Wash- 
ington despatches to Boston papers speak of 
this as ‘‘a sacrifice of New England.” The 
recommendations of Senator Cullom’s Com- 
mittee are, however, very moderate in tone, 
and less severe than would be justified by 
the facts collected. The Committee merely 
recommends a license system for Canadian 
railroads, or some other plan ‘‘ not injurious 
to the general trade and commerce of the 
country.” 

The question raised by the quoted re- 
marks is one of fairness and equity. Senatcr 
Hoar, Chairman of another Senate commit- 
tee, that on Relations with Canada, put the 
matter squarely thus: If Canada chooses to 
spend millions of money in building and run- 
ning a railway, and if that railway, by reason 
of such subsidies, can and does carry Ameri- 
can products more cheaply than we can carry 
them ourselves, why should we not get the 
benefit of that cheapness at Canada’s expense? 
Perhaps as good a way as any to answer this 
question is to ask another: If a manufacturer 
in Canada can produce a certain line of 
goods at lower prices than we can, why 
should not the New England consumer get 
the benefit of the cheapness? The usual 
answer to this is, that an extra price should 
be laid upon such imports to protect the 
American manufacturer. As long, then, as 
protection is our national policy, how can 
we decently refuse protection to American 
railroads? And if higher prices for 
clothes are paid by the New Englander, why 
should he not also pay higher charges for 
freights? The parallel runs close through- 
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out. In many of the Pacific charters grant- 
ed by Congress there is a section or proviso 
that only rails of American manufacture 
should be used. In any case, whether built 
under a Federal or State law, the American 
road purchases rails and all materials at pro- 
tected prices, pays a high scale of wages in all 
departments, and at the same time js compelled 
under present conditions to sell its product 
(¢. e., transportation) at prices fixed by a for- 
eign and, perhaps, Government-aided rival; 
and not a part of its product merely, for, un- 
der our long-and-short-haul rule, these foreign 
prices affect the whole traftic of the road. To 
take a slightly different illustration: Suppose 
Congress should allow manufactured goods 
to come in duty free, while taxing the raw 
material. There is no practical difference 
between such a plan and taxing the mate- 
rial of which the American plant is made, 
while allowing the Canadian roads free en- 
trance to our cities, 

There is no logical escape from the con- 
clusion that Canadian railroad competition 
as it exists to day is a direct violation of the 
protective principle. New England Repub- 
licans are now favoring the protective policy 
as regards their manufactures, and at the 
same time demanding a free-trade policy in 
transportation, without a blush for their 
stultifying position ; but others see the ab- 
surdity clearly. If comparative freedom of 
competition is a good thing as regards the car- 
riage of American products, why is it not 
equally good in other things? 1f American 
railroads can stand it, why cannot American 
manufacturers ? If Senator Blair thinks that 
the stoppage of transit through Canada wou!'d 
for a time raise the price of breadstuffs in 
New Hampshire—a thing to be bitter- 
ly opposed—what should be said about 
the extra prices for protected articles 
now paid by the citizens of the same State? 
If it is replied that the New Hampshire 
factory would suffer by the admission of 
foreign goods free of duty, the easy answer 
is that the#apital invested in railroads is as 
much entitled to consideration as_ that 
of the Manchester mills. That certain 
American railroads would lose a part of 
their traffic by the closing of the Canadian 
routes is true, but these are really acting the 
part of smugglers or disturbers of the pro- 
tective peace, and logically have no title or 
claim upon that part of their business. 
Finally, if foreign competition is necessary 
as a “regulator” of American railroad 
tariffs on grain from the farms of the North- 
west, why is it not equally necessary asa 
regulator of the prices paid by the same 
farmers on binding-twine ? 


A CASE OF PARTY DEBASEMENT. 


In Hartford, Conn., a few weeks ago, a city 
election took place in which Gov. Bulkeley, 
Chief Magistrate of Connecticut, as one of 
the leaders of a local Republican faction, 
had a deep interest. Joined with the Gov- 
ernor as his chief henchman was “Pat” 
McGovern, a Hartford ward-worker of most 
unsavory repute. When the votes were 


counted, it was found that upwards of a 





hundred ‘‘oflicial” ballots issued by the 





State for elections of the kind were head- 
ed by the title ‘‘ Citizens’ Ticket,” placed 
above the full list of the Republican 
candidates. In the Seventh Ward of the 
city these irregular ballots led to a con- 
test before the Superior Court, where 
Judge Thayer some three weeks ago, in a 
preliminary decision on a demurrer, intimated 
that their title was a distinguishing mark in 
violation of the new Connecticut Secret- 
Ballot Law, and that the ballots were illegal. 

On further proceedings the case came into 
the same court a fortnight ago, and Gov, 
Bulkeley himself was called to the stand. He 
testified, as it seems without a blush visible 
enough to get into the newspapers, that he 
and McGovern before the election had met 
in secret conference at which it was decided 
that these ‘‘Citizens’” ballots should be 
printed and put out. Under cross-examina 
tion, the Governor said that the tickets were 
put out ‘‘ because there was a demand for 


them” on the part of electors who didn't 
like to vote tickets headed ‘‘ Democrat- 
ic” or ‘‘ Republican.” Why the tickets, 


in that case, were not printed without 
any title at all, to suit the nice scruples of 
the critical literary voters who wanted the 
Republican candidates without the Repub- 
lican head-line ; why, also, the Governor, 
who had himself signed the present law, did 
not discern that the title was a distinguish- 
ing mark by which voters might be de- 
tected either separately or en dloc—these 
two points this ingenuous magistrate did not 
undertake to explain. The State law on the 
subject is reasonably explicit. It declares 
that the ballots shall be provided by the 
Secretary of State to political parties, and 
that the name of the party issuing them shall 
appear in the title. In this case the Govern- 
or’s own testimony showed that no ‘“ citi- 
zens’ ” party had issued the ballots, but that 
they were the pure invention of himself and 
McGovern, who thus headed the list of Re- 
publican candidates with a moral as well as 
political falsehood. Judge Thayer rendered 
his decision on May 21, and it was in 
accordance with the intimation he had pre- 
viously given, ‘‘that ballots containing the 
word ‘Citizens’,’ as indicating a party issuing 
the same, were void, and consequently that 
Talcott was elected Alderman in the Seventh 
Ward at the recent election.” This was the 
only question brought before the Court. 
It is to be considered, however, that the 
Connecticut law furthermore provides grave 
penalties for any person ‘‘ who shall violate 
avy provision of this act.” Under a mode 
rately strict construction of the statute, there- 
fore, it is possible that Connecticut’s Gov- 
ernor is open to a criminal prosecution. 

Asa violation of high official dignity, of 
political ethics, and of the law itself, the 
case is surely bad enough. But it is less with 
Gov. Bulkeley that we have to deal in thie 
offence than with the Republican party in 
the State that stands sponsor for the man 
and his acts. With full knowledge of 
Bulkeley’s character and his peculiar shady 
tactics in Hartford politics, a Republican 
State Convention chose him two years 
ago without opposition as its candi: 
date for Governor. It was a Presidential 
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year; Bulkeley was famous as a_ political 
“hustler,” who knew how to handle money, 
who had the money to handle, and who 
could carry out effectively the scheme attri- 
buted to him, in his own phrase, of ‘‘working 
the scalawags.” In other words, he stood to 
his party in the State in very much the same 
relation as Matt Quay to his party in the 
nation. He polled, too, almost his full par- 
ty vote, and was duly chosen Governor by his 
party’s representatives in the Legislature. 
And now, when he reappears as a trickster 
in city politics, we have looked in vain through 
the Republican press of the State for signs of 
the indignation which this disclosure ought 
to excite. In the more than century-old and 
eminently respectable Hartford Courant, 
proud of its Federalist and Whig heritage, 
no comment appears as to a scandal on 
which every Republican moralist in Con- 
necticut ought to focus his wrath. The New 
liaven Palladium’s only emotion in the mat- 
ter appears to be one of admiration that the 
Governor did not commit perjury on the 
witness stand, ‘‘ Morgan G. Bulkeley,” it 
says, ‘‘is no trimmer. His testimony in the 
matter of ‘ Citizens’ Tickets’ was fully and 
candidly given ; and when he had finished 
every one knew the facts. Such a trait 
commands the instinctive admiration of 
every man.” And this in a New Eng- 
land commonwealth where the Republi- 
can party and its lineal predecessors used 
so to plume themselves on dignity, on 
purity, and on social and moral _ alti- 
tude-—-a State, too, where the Governor's 
office is much more dignified than pow- 
erful, Picture the effect on his party 
had Gov. Roger Sherman Baldwin in 1844 
devised a trick to evade an election law, or 
had Gov.Henry Dutton in 1854 put a ‘‘distin- 
cuishing mark” on official ballots, or had 
Gov. Buckingham a few years later held a 
secret conference with a vulgar ward _ politi- 
cian of Norwich to carry an election by 
Violating a statute which, as Chief Magistrate 
of the State, he had signed! 

We commend this episode of Republican 
party debasement, in one of those New Eng- 
land States where the party was cradled, to 
the prayerful attention of all its good dea- 
cons and church members. 


———— _ = 


THE GOVERNMENTS AND THE 


LABORERS. 


Tue workingmen in the great capitals have 
now made the May demonstration in favor 
of eight hours as a day’s work and other im- 
provements in their condition, and the lead- 
ing Governments of Europe have nearly all 
made the admission that the labor problem 
is the leading political question of the day. 
The German Emperor has, as everybody 
knows, taken the lead in the matter, and 
announced his intention of improving the 
lot of the working classes in some man- 
ner, and of smashing anybody who in- 
terferes with his plans, An international 
conference was held on his invitation 
in Berlin a few weeks ago, and he has 
Since then treated the matter in a speech 
from the throne at the opening of the Reichs- 
tag. Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
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Spain, France, Italy, Holland, Portugal, 
Sweden and Norway, and Switzerland all 
took part in the conference. Something 
great ought to have come of it, but what did 
come was simply a series of recommenda- 
tions touching restrictions on the labor of mi- 
nors and women in mines and factories, and 
on Sunday labor, nearly every one of which 
is already in force in England and Ame- 
rica and France. There was a good deal of 
academical discussion of the laborers’ con 
dition, but the attempt to arrive at an inter 
national agreement restricting the hours of 
labor of adults, which was the original ob- 
ject of the conference as proposed by the 
German Emperor, was 
practicable at the very The very 
suggestion showed the singularly cloudy 
condition of the imperial mind touching the 
whole matter. 

In his speech from the throne at the open 
ing of the Reichstag, he cut down his pro 
gramme, as set forth in the ‘ rescripts,”” by 
fully one-half, and proposed simply measures 
which, whatever their practical value, are 
within the reach of his own Parliament. 
He suggested the prohibition of Sunday 
labor, the legal protection for workingmen’s 
lives and health and morals, some increase 


abandoned as im 


outset. 


in the authority of working-class parents 
over their children, and the creation of 
machinery of arbitration between workmen 
and employers, and soon. The recommen- 
dations were all very vague, and can hardly 
have any serious result beyond exciting in 
the minds of the working class in Germany 
great expectations of improvement in their 
condition from some sort of governmental 
interference. Not one of them touched the 
central cause of working-class discontent, 
namely, the desire for more money for 
less work. As a rule, the working classes 
are not troubled about their 
morals, or the unruliness of their children, 
or the risks of their callings. What they 
complain of is, that they do not receive a 
suflicient share of the wealth which they 
produce, and do not get leisure enough in 
which to enjoy it. The Emperor gave a 
touch of satire to his social remedies by 
proposing immediately after them a large in- 
crease of the army, or, in other words, a great 
increase of expenditure in the maintenance 
of idle consumers of the national produce, 
who have to be supported by the working 
classes. 

The Pope, too, could hardly be expected 
to let the occasion pass by without having a 
say onit. So he has written a letter about 
the labor question to the Archbishop of Co 
logne, in addition to the one he wrote to the 
Emperor in answer to an invitation to take 
part in the conference at Berlin. His plan 
for solving the problem is simple enough. 
The duty of the Holy See is to ‘ proclaim 
the principles of real justice, to teach respect 


seriously 


for the dignity of human nature in the person 
of the workingman,” and to * } 
conscience of the workingman himself the 
sense of duty,” and ‘‘make him faithful, mo- 
ral, sober, and honest.” It will be easily seen 
that this does not help the world very much 
at this crisis. What is making all the trou 


ble is the discontent of the working classes, 


awaken in the 





and what the working classes comy 





not that they are short of morality or re 
ligion, but that they do not get paid enouch 
for their 
to themselves as they would like 
not in the least 


labor, and have not as much time 
Thev sre 


grateful to people who give 


them good advice about their conduct of 
life. 

We may go through all the governmental 
and professional utterances which the pend 
ing labor crisis has called forth in | 
rope, With similar results. They all avoid 


the real question. All the Go 


which propose to do anything in the matter 





propose to do something which the wort 
men either do not care for at all. or do 
greatly care for. They propose more Stat 
guardianship of the workingman, when w 

he wants is more liberty and more spendin 
money. <As far as we can see at present 
the net 


which 


result of the great in 


they are now showing in tl 


condition of the working = classes is 
strengthen and spread the belief that the e1 
ploying classes are in possession of a fur 
reservoir of wealth of which the manu 
laborers do not ge! their share, and 
more equal division of which ought 
be and can be enforced by levislation 

This idea crops out cleariy in all the ad 


dresses of the labor leaders 





eight-hour days, they are not troub 
least by the argument that if it should dimi 
nish production, the working 


be worse off. Thev bold that anv lass incurred 


classes W 


in this way could and would be made up 
diminishing the share of the capitalist 

and, more than this, that by the s 
means of emploving more la 


borers would be furnished Phat the 


process the 


ie3 } +} 
dition of laborers would not be sensibly 


proved by an equal 


} division among them of 


-} ” ws: 
all the profits of all u italists in tl 





world is capable of n 
stration; but it would not, for the reason we 
have given above, make 
The that exists a 
store of good things which Government can, 
if it 
It is this belief which the Emperor W 
amiable talk, and the 
other 


much impression. 


belief somewhere there 
pleases, dole out, would stiil 

illiam s 
governmental fu 


iss in 


countries that has followed it, are 


‘ . 
' 
mR On LL 


strengthening. The labor leaders lo 
allasa sign of fear, and ofa desire to tem- 
porize and put off the evil day when the 
luxuries of life will have to be equally dif 
fused. In fact, there appears to be every 
sign that we are entering on a period of ex 


traordinary folly in the economical world. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF 


MEXICO. 


THE present régime in Mexico is a republic so 
strongly centralized that it appears like an 
autocracy with a democratic nomenclature, 
Yet it is far from despotism. The men at the 
helm act, in fact, with the consent of the 
governed, at least of the great majority 
thereof, because that majority perceives that 
this manner of governing is the only one 
adapted to the present wants of the Mexican 
population, and that, while tyranny and too 


great arbitrariness would not last, a looser 
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form of governing the people would cause a 
relapse into chaos, It is difficult for the ave- 
rage American to conceive accurately the 
working of a power which, while observing 
the outward forms of democracy, still acts 
quite independently in the main, and often 
contrary (in appearance) to the principles of a 
republic. It is, however, necessary that it 
should act in this way, owing to the nature of 
the population of Mexico, There is not, as 
yet, a strictly national type; that type is 
only just forming, and what it will be 
when formed it is not safe to predict. There 
are as yet too many local shades, and especially 
racial differences, In this respect the course of 
development was, in Mexico, the reverse of 
what it bas been in the United States, There, 
sectional types are gradually blending into a 
national picture. In the northern republic lo- 
cal variations are growing out of an original 
homogeneity. The cause of this difference lies 
in the historical development of the two coun- 
tries, 

Some parts of Mexico were found by the 
Soaniards much more densely inhabited by In- 
dians than any part of the United States was 
at the time of its first discovery. Instead of 
crowding out the natives, as was done in the 
north, the Spanish Government recognized in 
them the first and principal resource of the 
land, and began to train them for the endsand 
aims of civilization, This was a very slow and 
tedious task, and one which required centuries 
of patient toil, When the insurrection against 
Spain broke out in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the work had not been half performed. 
The Spanish language had not penetrated, as 
a medium of daily intercourse, into many pro- 
vinces; the Christian religion had scarcely sv- 
perseded more than the most bloody rites of 
antiquity; tribal distinctions still separated 
district from district, even village from vil- 
lage, and the idea of humanity was borne by 
the Indians asa chain of bondage, To shake 
off the Spanish rule signified, for the aborigines, 
return to the primitive state, 

A comparatively limited number of Spanish 
settlers occupied Mexico, and their offspring 
(the Creoles) felt justly slighted by the con- 
duct of the mother country towards them. 
But while they were hostile towards the native 
Spaniards, there was little cordiality between 
them and the Indians, They united tempo- 
rarily against the Spaniard, only to return 
with greater sincerity to their mutual state of 
mistrust, as soon as the main point, political 
independence, was secured. Thus the popula- 
tion was divided, at the very i 
Republic, into two distinct, no’ to4 
camps, of which one, the Creoles, the 
superiority in culture and means ; the other, 
the Indians, the great superiority in numbers. 
Between the two, a numerous class of Mestizos 
constituted, not so much a link as a popula- 
tion of transfuges and spies, betraying both 
sides or joining either, as the balance of power 
seemed to pass from one to the other. The 
superior intellectual attainments of the Creole, 
however, established him ina position which 
but few among the Indians could reach. This 
helped to perpetuate in Mexico a social classi 
fication which no constitution, no proclama- 
tion of first principles, could obliterate, and 
which will remain for a long while yet. It is 
not an aristocracy of birth, not strictly a mo- 
neyed aristocracy either; it is rather one 
originally of racial origin, coupled with, but 
not exclusively based upon, financial standing. 
That the latter is no criterion is shown by the 
fact that the most modest man of business 
who claims to be a Creole looks down upon the 
richest but unpolished Indian ; whereas, the 









educated Indian enjoys the same prerogatives 
as the well-to-do Creole or foreigner. 

The Indian of Mexico is not always illite- 
rate. Formerly the Church, of late public in- 
struction in country schools, has done much 
for him. But he is always, to say the least, 
‘* peculiar,” suspicious, and easily influenced 
to commit violence, even against his own race 
(provided it be not of the same village), but 
principally against the whites or against for- 
eigners, 

It is often stated that the Indians of Mexico 
are the only class there who work. The infer- 
ence is drawn that consequently they are the 
real and only hope of tbe zountry. Truly, the 
so-called upper classes, even if they are poor, 
scarcely do any manual labor. This is nut li- 
mited to the Mexican people proper. The 
same thing happens with ali foreigners after 
they have resided in Mexico for a certain 
length of time. They accustom themselves to 
use the criado, the mozo, the cargador, as 
much as the natives use them ; many of them 
deplore the ‘‘unfortunate position” of these 
‘* poor, down-trodden” people, while at the 
same time they are exceedingly watchful to 
guard against overcharges by these objects of 
their philanthropic commiseration, It was 
inevitable in Mexico, this formation of a lower 
class: it resulted naturally from conditions 
prevailing at the time of the conquest, and 
from the firm determination, persistently exe- 
cuted, of the Spanish Government to preserve 
the Indian. The breach between tke two races 
was too great, in culture, to make it possible 
for the Indian to cross it at once. Spain 
sought to lead him across the chasm gradually. 
To do this, the Indian had to be trained, be- 
ginning at the very lowest level of European 
society, as it was then constituted. 

A strong and to some extent paternal gov- 
ernment is, therefore, required, in view of the 
mode in which the population of Mexico is con- 
stituted. It must sustain the mentally weak, 
and shield the numerically feeble from explo- 
sions of inconsiderate anger or jealousy on the 
part of the others. At the same time, it must 
be able to prevent ambitious elements of the 
more educated classes from exercising a fatal 
influence upon those below, using the latter for 
purposes detrimental to the peace and pros- 
perity of the country. Where social differ- 
ences are so pronounced as they are in Mexico, 
a government by all for all is impossible. 

For the material development of the country 
the working faculties of its people deserve 
chief consideration. Among the higher classes 
there is no lack of ingenuity and skill. What 
they need is technical training, and, together 
with it, a certain amount of moral training to 
give them the tenacity of purpose that creates 
an inventive spirit. We must remember first 
that in tropical countries the facilities afforded 
for mere subsistence do not foster the desire to 
improve the mode of living artificially. Hence 
the necessity of invention is not as great as in 
climes where the contrast of seasons alone im- 
pels man to aid or to combat nature for hisown 
benefit. Furthermore, the whole past of Mexico 
has given little room for the development of 
industrial skill. After Spain had once in- 
stituted its suicidal policy of isolating the 
colonies, industrial growth was stifled; for 
where there is no hope of improvement in pro- 
duction there is little motive for invention. 
With the period of dissensions and troubles in- 
augurated by independence, the arts of peace 
could not flourish, so that the present apathy 
of the Mexican people towards industry and 
technical and mechanical progress is easily ex- 
plained, whereas it is no proof of their inability 
to perform work in that direction. Time is 





required above all—time spent in peace, and 
with a feeling of security for all achievements. 

The Indian possesses natural mechanical skill, 
but in a peculiar way. As early as the six- 
teenth century, one of the many clerical edu- 
cators of the Mexican Indians remarked that, 
while the Indian displayed surprising deftness 
and real skill in the working out of details, he 
lacked general ideas, was incapable of symme- 
trical conception of a whole. This is very true 
to-day, although much improvement is visible. 
Still, for a long time to come, notwithstanding 
the efforts at general education, for which the 
present Mexican Government is to be so highly 
com mended, ere the Indian can enter the lists 
as a successful competitor in industry and 
manufactures, much patience, and, above all, 
much simple manual training, will be neces- 
sary. 

Nature in Mexico has the general reputation 
of being overburdened with riches. The in- 
habitants are often repreached with being un- 
worthy to own such a paradise. But Mexico is 
far from being uniformly rich in natural pro- 
ducts. The surface of the republic is extreme- 
ly varied in its topography, and whereas the 
greatest portion of it lies within the tropics, 
its northern sections resemble closely the 
Southwest of the United States, and are in 
many places perhaps even more forbidding on 
account of aridity. It is well known that 
Mexico has no navigable rivers. Some of its 
streams can be used for small craft for a short 
distance, but they bear no comparison with 
any of the mighty arteries of the United 
States. On the Gulf coast there are no real 
harbors. The Bay of Vera Cruz is not a bay. 
It is an enormous inroad made by the sea into 
the sandy beach, where, at one place, large 
steamers may anchor within reach of the 
shore. The outlets of the rivers at Tam- 
pico, Tuxpan, and other places are clos- 
ed to larger craft by bars of sand and 
débris which until now it has not been 
possible to remove. The approach to Mexi- 
co by sea has been rendered difficult by 
nature itself. On the west coast it is easier: 
Acapulco and Mazatlan, for instance, have 
good harbors. In the interior there are but 
few lagunes, and the water supply of the re- 
gions north of the City of Mexico is scanty and 
irregularly distributed. On the other hand, 
the Northern States of the Republic are those 
which contain the richest mineral deposits. 
Sonora has extensive coal fields. In regard to 
the precious metals, those who might enter 
Northern Mexico with great expectations 
should have their attention called to the fact 
that the further north one goes, and the more 
he approaches the boundary of the United 
States, the more that peculiar and often de- 
ceitful formation called ‘‘ pockets” prevails. 
There are probubly rich deposits of silver yet 
undiscovered in the heart of the northern 
Sierra Madre, but the difficulties of transpor- 
tation have hitherto more than offset their 
eventual intrinsic value. Southern Mexico is 
less rich in ores. There the vegetable kingdom 
unfolds its treasures, accompanied by ail the 
drawbacks which a tropical climate and tropi- 
cal vegetation present to man. 

These drawbacks are often not sufficiently 
recognized, and when the enterprising North- 
erner at last comes to realize them, it is some- 
times too late. Precious woodlands, proper for 
the cultivation of exotic staples, lie usually in 
regions where exuberance offers serious obsta- 
cles to man, and where the climate not unfre- 
quently permits acclimatization only to a sec- 
ond generation. ‘These are natural features 
which man cannot change, to whick he must 
submit, and under the influence of which he 
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will undergo gradual transformation himself. 
That transformation will enable him to com- 
prehend much in the present mental and 
physical condition of the Mexican people 
that history does not explain, and he will see 
then why certain things are and must be in 
Mexico, while they do not and cannot exist 
elsewhere, 

On the natural products of the country its 
future industry and commerce are largely de- 
pendent, Its agriculture is limited by the topo- 
graphy of the land. There are few countries 
more ‘‘accidented ” than Mexico in its south- 
ern parts. Few of the States are one con- 
tinuous tropical furest— Yucatan appears to be, 
when once the arid coast-belt is traversed. 
There it would seem that all products of the 
hot regions might flourish with equal facility; 
and yet Yucatan imports maize! The great 
American staple grows there, of course, but it 
seems that the quality of the grain is inferior. 
Such local phenomena arecommon. They im- 
part a semblance of great diversity of re- 
sources, but at the same time they limit the 
possibilities for one or the other important pro- 
duct to areas that are small in comparison with 
those over which in the United States or in Eu- 
rope the culture of great staples can extend. 
At the same time they restrict commerce and 
compel foreign importations to cater to a great 
variety of local tastes and wants. 

Many of the valuable vegetable products of 
Mexico have not yet been touched; many are 
as yet scarcely known outside of their homes. 
in these there lie powerful resources for the 
country. To render them available it requires 
peace and order. As varied as the topography 
is the ethnography of the country, and order 
cannot be maintained successfully by the same 
means in every section. There are to-day 
whole districts where the authority of the Gov- 
ernment is as null as the influence of the 
Church; others where a foreigner is unknown, 
or at least an exceedingly rare bird. The 
opening of the soil of Mexico is yet in its in- 
fancy, and it can only expand if there is sta- 
bility in the central power. That stability 
seems to be insured. The prospects for the 
future of our sister Republic appear, therefore, 
to be fairly bright. 

Foreigners who earnestly desire to make 
Mexico their home will always be welcome 
there. To succeed, it is first of all necessary 
to abandon all unreasonable expectations of 
Mexico based on its natural resources, its cli- 
mate, its population. Next, all thought of ap- 
pearing there as a missionary of culture should 
likewise be abandoned. Much improvement is 
indispensable in Mexico, but it will come slow- 
ly, as a reform grounded upon natural and 
historical conditions, and not in the shape of 
effervescent proselytism. Finally, honest ac- 
ceptance of the condition of affairs, submission 
to the laws, and adaptability to accepted cus- 
toms are required there as well as in the United 
States or in any other portion of the globe. 
The immigrant who observes these rules will 
meet with no opposition from the people, and 
least of all from itsGovernment. Bad elements 
exist in Mexico, of course, as everywhere else; 
but never before since the end of Spanish rule 
have they been so effectually checked, so suc- 
cessfully controlled, as during the administra- 
tion of Gen. Porfirio Diaz. 
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MILAN, May 


1890, 
THE great day has come and gone, Theruin 
of society, which the heated imagination of 
most Continental governments had expected if 
the workingmen of Europe were to be allowed 
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to ‘* demonstrate 
happened. 


all on the same day, has not 
The dreaded spectre of the red- 
handed laborer wading in the gore of his ene- 
mies, the capitalists, has changed into some- 
thing very like a small boy with **’arfa brick” 
in his hand. Something like sanity has begun 
to be visible in the press again, and one can 
now fairly review the question as it stands. 
There can be no doubt that the anxiety of 
For the 
first time what appeared to be the voice of 
reason had joined itself to the clamors of vio- 
lence, and presented to Eurone an‘ Interna- 
that of fire and 
The watchword of the leaders in the 
The 
old ery of ** Eight hours for work, eight hours 
for sleep, and eight hours 


the governments was very gentine. 


tionale*’ more terrible than 
sword. 
new campaign was the eight-hour day. 


for ‘ recreation,’ 


was revived and made the text of flaming 
demands that all the laborers of Europe 
should unite in abstaining from work on the 


first of May and in ‘‘demonstrating” their 
allegiance to this programme. 

There seems every reason to believe that no- 
thing more was intended than a peaceable de- 
claration of principles, manifested, as such de 
clarations are wont to be, by public meetings 
and processions in the streets. But these are 
the Continental 
Government, backed by the well todo citizen 


precisely the things which 
with something to lose, cannot think of with- 
out ashudder. The response to the working- 
men’s peaceful proposition was, therefore, as 
might have been expected, a declaration of 
war. The different countries took measures, 
each according toitsalarm. Germany, already 
hopelessly committed to the policy of forcible 
repression of all *‘dangerous” sentiments, had 
no need of any special enactments. Govern- 
ment laborers were simply warned not to ab- 
stain from work, on pain of dismissal, and 
many large firms followed the 
Others put the question to vote, 
such of their operatives as chose to take an ex- 
tra holiday. Italy, in violation of a funda- 
mental law, prohibited all assemblies on the 
Ist, and proceeded to mass soldiers at dan- 
gerous points in case of 


plan. 
and allowed 


same 


need. France, the 
starting-point of the present movement, and 
with more reason than any other Government 
to dread the consequences of any great gather- 
ing of people in ber capital, took all measures 
needed to prevent disorder, and succeeded. 
England let the thing take its course, trusting, 
as it has so often done, to the natural effect of 
liberty in making men responsible for their 
own acts. Switzerland followed the 
course, 

Milan was a fairly favorable point from 
which to observe the European method of deal- 
ing with it in 
many respects, the chief city of modern Italy. 
Its population of over three hundred thousand 
is mainly engaged in manufacturing. 


} 


acentre of culture, | 


same 


popular manifestations 


is, 


It is not 
Florence, nor of an- 
clent traditions and new governmental inte- 
rests, like Rome. Far more than either of these 
it represents the pure modern industrial com- 


ike 


munity, with its sharp contrasts of employers 
and therefore, the 
alarmist in Italy had pointed with especia 


employees. Naturally, 


likely to most 
serious trouble on the awful day. It was prob- 
ably with a sense of great relief that the well- 
meaning citizens awoke on the morning of the 


Ist to find a heavy rain falling in that deter- 


distinctness to Milan as give 


mined fashion which promises a long continu 
ance. Rain is a conservative element; it de- 
mands the possession of an umbrella as an in- 
dispensable condition respectability. It 
seems almost, however, as if the good Milanese 
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ally conspired against themselves, for in the 


great covered Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele 
and the adjoining arcades they have provided 
a gathering-place where five to ten thousand 
persons can move about with considerable 
comfort, quite protected from the weather. 
As the rain continued heavy through the fore 
noon, their covered retreat became the natural 
resort for all who wanted to see what was go- 
ing to happen. 

Up to noon everything went on as usual 
Shops were open, Women were abroad: only a 
larger proportion of idlers marked the day as 
different from others. Now and 


pany or two of soldiers was marched across the 


then a com 


great Cathedral Square, just to remind the peo 


ple that they were not without * protectors.” 


The rumor Ss} read that the roval palace Close by 
was filled with troops, including a yard full of 


cavalry. Soon after noon the crowd in the 


Gallery had become pretty large and a trifle 
It was a very harmiless-looking crowd 


had 
my 


noisy. 


Evidently nine-tenths of the men there 


come with the same laudable 
to be on 


Purpose as 


own, simply hand if anything inte 


resting were to happen. The otber tenth was 
made up, as is usually the case at such times, 
of 


themselves dangerous persons, but liable to be 


llaless ragamutftins, not in 


rough and umbre 


easily converted into effective mob material 


The officers of the law, the picturesque caralu 


nieri, revolver at the hip, marched tn pairs up 


and down the Gallery, trying to look uncon 
cerned, but evidently not quite easy in their 
minds. Men with their arms full of * labor 


literature” were crying their wares lustily, 
and disposing of surprising quantities of bad 
ce Lam bound 


arguments and excited eloquen 
to chronicle that the patriot m 1 bought 
my copies cheated me to the extent of 100 per 
cent. on the price. 

As 
younger * 


time went on, the lively tongues of the 
lemonstrators” began to wag a little 
too noisily; cruel jests at the expense of the 
authorities were flying about; words soon led to 


crowding, crowding to bustling, and bustling 


ing. In 
shop-keepers of the Gallery drew di 
iron shutters, the great their 
doors, the porice fell to arresting with more 
promptness than discrimination, anda column 
of soldiers, which bad been awaiting precisely 
and held it. 
The alarm spread rapidly around the square. 
All the principal sbops were shut and remain- 
ed so througheout the day and evening. Wo- 
men disappeared from the streets and filled 
the balconies wherever a peep into the square 


to scuff! a twinkling the frightened 


wn their 


eafes closed 


} 


this moment, cleared the Gallery 


could be had. Troops were drawn up across 
one of the entrances to the square on the side 
from which a party of ‘* demonstrators ” was 
said to be approaching. Announcements ap- 
peared that the theatres would ‘‘ repose” for 
two nights—and (his is the whole story. 

It has and 
watch the expressions of opinion on the results 
of the 
All parties agree that it was as harmless an af- 
A few broken 
heads are all the damage to be recorded in the 
whole of Europe. As to the explanation of 
this lack of result, however, opinions differ 
The voices friendly to the “ la- 
borer,” or at all events opposed to 


been amusing instructive to 


May-Day demonstration in general. 


fair as could well be imagined, 


very widely. 
repres- 
sion of him, declare that the outcome was just 
about what was intended. There say 
these voices, no intention of violence, but only 
that, on this day, laborers all over the world 
should feel the unity of their class as a bond 
superior to all others, and should give peace- 
able expression to that feeling by taking a ho- 
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bers of workmen should prefer not to lose 
their day’s wages, and should have no very 
profound sentiment of ‘‘ solidarity,” was, un- 
der existing circumstances, to be expected. 

On the other hand, the “ elements of order,” 
as they like to call themselves, are jubilant 
over the triumph of authority. The declara- 
tions of the laborers, they say, mean nothing 
more nor less than the destruction of existing 
order. That workingmen should be capable of 
having opinions and quietly expressing them 
seems to these elements of society simply im- 
possible. The lack of violent disturbances on 
the Ist they ascribe, not to any good will on 
the part of the labor party, but to the whole- 
some respect inspired by the certainty that any 
such efforts would be promptly suppressed, 
They draw from the whole episode the conclu- 
sion that the policy of repression has again 
justified itself. So far as the party is concern- 
ed, it will certainly be so much the easier to 
carry repressive measures in any European 
Cabinet, whenever the next occasion may 
arise, 

The observer who stands outside both these 
parties, who sees on the one hand the hard 
struggle of the laborer, and on the other the 
desperate necessity now laid upon every Euro- 
pean government not to lose any of its energy 
in internal conflicts, will come to a conclusion 
quite different from either of these. It seems 
very clear that the Labor Party—there seems 
really to be no good substitute for that absurd 
phrase—has made a decided step in the direc- 
tion of organization. 1t has at least succeeded 
in emphasizing the idea of its own solidarity 
with sufficient sharpness to keep the whole 
press of Europe occupied with it for several 
days. But is this a gain? If the ultimate 
solution is to be worked out by each coun- 
try gradually, by methods in harmony with 
its own history and in proportion to the ac- 
tual demands of its own people, then this 
declaration of class interests as superior to 
those of nationality must only tend to em- 
bitter the feeling of the governments towards 
subjects who seem to them disloyal, Fur- 
thermore, such a proclamation of interest 
by one class is pretty certain to call cut the 
antagonism of other classes. It is already pre- 
dicted that the next elections in Germany will 
show a very marked falling off in that support 
from the other parties by which the great 
Socialist gains of the late elections were made 
possible. One must be personally familiar 
with the intensity of national feeling now 
dominant in Europe to realize how seriously 
any party would injure itself by seeming to 
represent ideas which could be attacked as 
“foreign.” So long as nobody will go to a 
Wagner opera in Paris, while the average Ger- 
man is taught to use the word * Deutsch” as 
simply descriptive of all the virtues, an inter- 
national party must choose its weapons with 
great discretion, or it will only consolidate the 
opposition, 

Now, in the present crisis, it has not been dis- 
creet in thischoice. Theselection of the eight- 
hour day as a battle-cry was most unfortu- 
nate, The documents distributed in the streets 
of Milan will serve as fair examples of the 
arguments by which the shortening of the labor 
day was commended: If the day be shorter, 
more laborers will be needed to accomplish the 
work, and thus all the hosts of the unemployed 
will find something todo. This increase of oc- 

cupation will bring an increase in the condi- 
tions of health; women will be relieved of la- 
bor ruinous to the race, etc., ete. One para- 
graph rose to this astonishing pitch: If the 
greedy capitalist really must have sixteen 
hours of labor done in a day, let him employ 





two men instead of one, paying to each, of 
course, the writer added, the full wages of a 
day. With such stuff as this for its contribu- 
tion to economic science, little wonder that 
the new Internationale failed to command any 
very widespread sympathy. 

There remains the question of suppression. 
A leading Roman paper of to-day calls atten- 
tion to the significant fact that where the 
workingmen’s associations are the best or- 
ganized and most conscious of their purposes, 
they have shown themselves least dangerous 
to society, and most anxious to separate from 
themselves those enemies of all parties whose 
simple watchword is anarchy, and whose me- 
thod is destruction of whatever exists, It 
draws the very obvious moral: ‘Let the work- 
ingman alone; let him unite; let him assemble; 
let him talk as mucb as he likes; keep the sol- 
diers to fight our foreign enemies, when we 
settle who those may be; don’t get panicky 
over rumors,” All that is very sound advice, 
but it may well be doubted if it will be heed- 
ed, The possession of a handy army is a terri- 
ble temptation to any Ministry which has once 
felt the sense of power, Unquestionably the 
first duty of a Government is to keep the 
peace; but between whiles it is bound also to 
do nothing which shall make breaches of the 
peace more likely tohappen. Whether the poli- 
cy of repressing freedom of action does not fur- 
nish precisely that provocation to violence, is 
the question which faces Europe to-day. 

A careful balancing of the probable results 
of yesterday’s events shows, then, but little 
change in fundamental conditions, If it marks 
an epoch in any way, it does not seem at 
present as if it could be an epoch in the ad- 
vance of the nations towards a reasonable set- 
tlement of existing difficulties, but rather an 
epoch of increasing bitterness and an obscur- 
ing of the true issues to be considered. E. E. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
Lonpon, May 4, 1890. 

For the art critic in London, last week was 
one of hard labor. On three consecutive days 
the three large galleries opened their doors to 
the press. But an advantage of this arrange- 
ment was that it helped one to make an inte- 
resting comparative study which would scarce- 
ly have been possible had a long interval sepa- 
rated the three openings. The resuit of this 
study is to give undoubted preéminence to the 
Grosvenor. The Bond Street gallery, which 
showed a decided falling off in interest and im- 
portance after the dispute among the directors 
leading to the establishment of what is jocu- 
larly called the Halicarnassus, has this year 
done much to retrieve its reputation. And it 
is for this reason, in noticing the three exhibi- 
tions, that I give it that precedence which 
would seem by right to belong to the Royal 
Academy. 

The first fact that strikes one on making the 
rounds is that the success of the Grosvenor is 
entirely due to the younger men; and the se- 
cond, that the affected morbidness which of old 
gave this gallery its notoriety has disappeared, 
to be replaced by honest, healthy work. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, the proprietor and director, 
has been wise enough to profit by a late split 
in the New English Art Club, for unfortu- 
nately it seems impossible for any art organiza- 
tion to exist long without internal dissensions. 
‘Lhis club, of which I have already had occa- 
sion to speak in the Nation, and which repre- 
sents much that is best in British art, has 
hitherto shown in its exhibitions the work 
chiefly of that little group of men who call 
themselves the London Impressionists, of the 





Newlynites, that very clever colony of artists 
who have settled in a tiny fishing village on 
the Cornish Coast, and of (perbaps the most 
promising of all) the younger Scotch painters. 
But this year, for reasons not revealed to the 
general public, the Newlyn men refused to 
have anything to do with the New English 
Art Club, and their pictures, which might 
otherwise have been exhibited there, were se- 
cured by Sir Coutts Lindsay to give distinction 
to his walls, The latter, moreover, had the 
further good sense to obtain the codperation of 
the Glasgow men, who have sent him their 
most important work. 

All these artists, whether of Newlyn or of 
Glasgow, are endeavoring to the utmost of 
their ability to master tie technique of their 
art, to see things for themselves, and to record 
their impressions in their own way, with the 
result that there is strong individuality and 
briliiancy in almost everything they do, and 
that their failures are artistically worth 
far more than the successes of the correct, cha- 
racterless, academical painter, or of those mor- 
bid Neo-Tuscans who never looked at Nature 
at all, and who, not so long ago, reigned su- 
preme at the Grosvenor. There is indeed a 
refreshing contrast between the work of men 
and women who make their studios in village 
streets and on the sea-coast, or who are the le- 
gitimate successors of the French landscape- 
painters whose inspiration came from Con- 
stable and Bonington, and the archaic affec- 
tations of the Ruskin-taught, who believe that 
art began to degenerate when painters first 
sought to model in the round, and who find it 
easier to copy the old ‘‘ squint-eyed Madonnas”’ 
than the living human beings about them. 

This return to nature, this desire to escape 
from academical traditions and medieval 
limitations, and to be rid of studio properties, 
is very strikingly shown in the great predomi- 
nance of landscapes, and this not only at the 
Grosvenor, but at the Royal Academy and the 
New Gallery as well. Apparently England, 
or rather Great Britain, is to have again its 
great landscape-painters, so sadly in the mi- 
nority since the days of Constable. The man 
who in this sort of work stands out most con- 
spicuously at the Grosvenor is James Guthrie 
of Glasgow, whose name, I venture to say, has 
hardly been heard in America; it is barely 
known here save among artists. And he is 
conspicuous, not merely because he shows one 
of the biggest pictures in the exhibition, but 
because of the great excellence of his work. 
His most important contribution is called 
‘**The Orchard,” and is a vigorous out-door 
study of his subject: two children in the fore- 
ground picking up the fallen apples, while be- 
tween the admirably drawn trees you look 
to a hay-stack in the middle distance, and 
to a low line of soft blue hills on the 
far horizon. It is very strong in color, 
very bold and direct in treatment, very 
fine and simple in feeling. One can see 
how susceptible Mr. Guthrie has been to 
French influence—behind his canvas, as it 
were, one seems to see many of the great 
modern Frenchmen ; and yet that it does not 
suggest any one in particular, proves, I think, 
that he has been able to study them with profit 
and yet retain his own individuality, just as 
they could appreciate Constable without be- 
coming his slavish imitators. While this pic- 
ture is more interesting because it is a more 
difficult experiment, even more charming is his 
little ‘‘ Pastoral,” beautiful in color, with the 
soft harmony of greens broken here and there 
by the blue line of a winding stream, by the 
grayish white of the sheep in the foreground, 
by the reds of the houses half-hidden in the 
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foliage on the hill-side beyond, and no less 
beautiful in composition. It is painted broad- 
ly, and, because it isa true record of an impres- 
sion, is full of that poetic feeling which the 
literary painter somehow never succeeds in 
suggesting. For its exposition of the poetry of 
realism, combined with simple, vigorous tech- 
nique, this picture could not easily be sur- 
passed, 

‘“*Audrey and her Goats,” by Mr. Arthur 
Melville, another Scotchman, challenges com- 
parison with Mr. Guthrie’s ‘‘Orecbard,” both 
by its size and its subject and methods, It 
also is a landscape with figures. On a great 
stretch of green Audrey stands, a goat clutched 
by its horns in either hand, her head, with its 
vivid red hair, rising against a background of 
trees, over which Autumn kas spread her coy- 
ering of red, no less vivid. It is a splendid 
piece of decoration, but it is heavy and painty— 
the experiment is too obvious, it is not con- 
vineing. It just fails where Mr. Guthrie’s 
picture succeeds, But it is the failure of a 
man whose cleverness makes one prefer it to 
the cut-and-dried successes of the painter so 
sure of himself that art to him no longer pre- 
sents any problems. Mr. Melville has hitherto 
been better known for his water-colors, and 
the only one he showsin the same exhibition, 
a curious impression of ‘‘ Javonaise Dancers,” 
is alittle marvel of brilliant technique and 
color. 

It would be useless here to describe in detail 
all the other good landscapes, there are so 
many. I will just mention a few by men who, 
I think, call for special attention. A third 
Scotchman, Mr. E. A. Walton, shows one 
which must be ranked among the very best. It 
is but a quiet stretch of green meadow land 
with cattle, and pretends to be nothing else, 
since its simple title is ‘‘ A Landscape”; but it 
is delightful in color and in atmosphere, true 
in tone, and genuine in feeling. Mr. E. A. 
Hornel, also from Glasgow, promises to make 
a name for bimself as a colorist; it is the color 
that strikes one in his ‘‘ Among the Wild 
Hyacinths,” a rich study in greens and blues, 
even as it does more forcibly in a remarkable 
piece of decoration he has painted with Mr. 
George Henry, his countryman, with (for sub- 
ject) the Druids bringing in the Mistletoe, 
in which he has simply revelled in the most gor- 
geous, brilliant colors, without a touch of vul- 
garity or coarseness. One can but hope that 
some day into his hands will fall the decora- 
tion of large public buildings in Scotland or 
in England, and that prosperity will not prove 
hisruin as it has that of somany other pro- 
mising painters, Color is also the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Mr. John Reid’s land- 
scapes, in which quality and style make up in 
a great measure for a certain want of truth to 
nature, 

Mr. Henry Muhrman, an American, I be 
lieve, is represented by two of his low-toned 
studies, one with Millet-like figures, which 
would be so much more satisfactory in every 
way if he could only see that nature is not al 
made up of dirty grays and browns, And Mr 
Peppercorn, the English student of Corot, has 
two or three of his soft, hazy sketches which 
are never seen to advantage in a large exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Arthur Lemon and Mr. Arthur 
Tomson both show, by the results of their 
summer’s work in Sussex, that Englishmen 
need not go to France to find that picturesque- 
ness which Millet loved; while, if there be less 
tragedy and pathos in their shepherds and la- 
borers, there is probably more realism. Mr, 
Mark Fisher, Mr. William Estall, Mr. Julius 
Olsson, and Mr. James Paterson are other men 
to whose future one looks with interest. 
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Of painters of marine subjects, there are two 
of distinction of whom England has good rea- 
son to boast—Mr. Henry Moore, who carried 
off the highest honors last summer at Paris, 
and Mr, Adrian Stokes, one of the little New- 
lyn group. Both have importaut and charac- 
teristic work at the Grosvenor. Mr. Moore, in 
his beautiful blue sea, breaking in sand-laden 
surf on the shore, is perhaps more subtle and 
more successful in giving the very movement 
and feeling of the water and waves; but Mr. 
Stokes paints, as no one else can, the brilliant 
luminous sky and the clouds just touched by 
the glowing colors of the sunset, above a cool 
sea, green as one always sees it off the Cornish 
coast; he is a poet as well as a painter. 

Mr. William Stott of Oldham is a man who 
belongs to no particular school, unless it be 
that of Whistler, and who paints pictures that 
must be classed alone. This year he has given 
us a charming study of the nude: in a cool 
green wood, among flowers, and on soft turf, 
are three women with light gauze drapery, 
whom he calls ** Diana, Twilight, and Dawn.” 
In the immediate foreground is a delightfully 
decorative arrangement of straight tall irises, 
The figures are very graceful and well drawn, 
and treated with great retinement. Two are 
kneeling, and one lies outstretched in the cen- 
tre of the composition, her feet towards the 
spectator, and it is in this figure the one de- 
fect of the work is found. She is on level 
ground, as you see by the position of the kneel- 
ing woman at her side, but, to avoid the other- 
wise necessary violence of foreshortening, the 
painter has tilted her up as if she were lying 
on an inclined plank. Because of this defect, 
many have declared the picture a failure. 
But its good points are so very good that 
they make up in a measure for what cannot 
but be considered a mistake. 

Mr. John M. Swan is another man who stands 
alone. His picture at the Royal Academy last 
year, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” made a real sensa- 
tion. Heis not very young, but he had never 
exhibited before in the large galleries, and the 
report was that hitherto he had been alto- 
gether in the clutches of the dealers. He is not 
quite so strong this year, but his ‘* Maternity,” 
a study of a tigress suckling her cubs, is strik- 
ing for the dignity in the pose of the tigress, in 
the modelling of the cubs, and in its directness of 
treatment; to a subject which the average ani- 
mal-painter does not know how to make inte- 
resting, he always adds an indescribable charm 
by the stretch of vast undefined country he 
gives as background, and the great depth in 
the blue of the sky and the far distance, 

In figure subjects the exhibition as a whole 
is weak. The only portrait of note is Mr. Or- 
chardson’s study of himself, which he has 
painted for the Uftizi Gallery in Florence. As 
if conscious of the great masters with whom 
he must there risk comparison, he has put into 
it his very best work, It is much more vigor- 
ous than the drawing-room picture by which 
he is usually represented at the Royal Aca- 
demy,; the modelling is good and strong, and, 
though, as in all his paintings, too yellow in 
tone, the color is rich and refined. It is by far 
his best exhibit this year. Mr. George Clau- 
sen has a large striking ‘‘Girl at the Gate”; 
but one wishes that a man who has so tho 
roughly mastered his technique would show a 
little more originality; but for Bastien-Lepage 
one feels that this picture would never have 
been painted. The girl, who stands directly in 
the foreground facing you, wears a light blue 
calico dress, and the whole figure, down to the 
old worn-out boots, is most carefully studied, 
while the expression of almost despair on her 
face gives some likelihood to the story 
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abroad that = Mr. had = originally 
called the picture, “‘A Village Margaret 
The perspective of the background, with its 


Clausen 


little cottage and garden, is very cleverly 
managed. Of the Newlynites, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, who may be called their leader, bas 
reserved his principal work for the Academy, 
and shows a little ‘‘ Road from a Market 
Town,” in the late afternoon, full of figures. 
Mrs. Marianne Stokes has worked out a prob 
lem of light which it is difficult to understand 
an infant, presumably Christ, lies in a cradle, 
and from the halo round his head the light 
shines on the mother kneeling by him, but, 
curiously enough, the light burns on that side 
of her face which is turned away from him 
and on parts ef ber dress which should cer 
tainly be in the shadow of the cradle. Praise 
worthy as her efforts have been, she bas not 
yet solved that light 
which Besnard and one or two other French- 
men have treated so skilfully. Mra Stanhope 
Forbes, Mr. Bourdillon, and Mr. EL EL Sim- 
mons, other prominent Newlynites, all con 
tribute work earnest 
intention to be just’; justness being that 
quality above all others at which they seem 
to aim. 

Whoever bas followed the development of 
British art of late years must notice how very 
few names among those lL have mentioned are 
popularly known, But it is this fact which 
gives significance to the the 
Grosvenor. The best and most striking work 
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in which appears an 


exhibition at 


this year is by the rising generation of artists, 
upon whom much of the future of British art 
depends. N. N 
IQUITOS, THE METROPOLIS 
ERN PERU. 


OF EAST 


Iguttros, March 10, 1S 

THE major portion of Peru lies east of the 
Andes. The reasou for this fact being so little 
known is found, not in any fault of the geo- 
graphers, but in that failure to derive ideas 
of length and breadth from degrees of longi 
tude and latitude which is so 
interpretation of maps This region is 
called the Montafia, or wooded country, being 
in fact nothing more than a continuation of 
the great basin of the Valley of the Amazon, 
overspread by the same impenetrable, vine- 
draped forests as those which are seen through- 
out the two thousand miles from Para to Taba- 
tinga. It is a region regarding whose charac- 
ter and conditions even the Peruvians of ‘* the 
coast,” 
mation free from that romantic coloring in 
which travellers are tempted by its remoteness 
and inaccessibility to picture it. Strange as it 
may seem, in point of time this Montafia is 
much nearer New York than Lima. A line of 
steamers (the Booth Steamship Company) sails 
directly from New York to Mandos, Brazil, 
making connection there with the excellent 
Amazon steamboats, which in another ten 
days reach Iquitos, the metropolis of this re- 
gion. The average time for completing this 
immense journey of 5,400 miles, including de- 
lays at Pard and Mandos, is forty days, and 
the totai cost of a first-class passage a little less 
than two hundred dollars. Not only may pas- 
sengers enjoy this benefit of close connections, 
but the same company gives to merchants the 
boon of through bills of lading for freight from 
New York to Iquitos. From Lima, however, one 
must either endure the hardships of a journey 
across the Andes, which occupies about two 
months or more, cr else go by way of Panama, or 
around Cape Horn, to Pard, and thence up the 
Amazon, 
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or Pacific Slope, possess but little infor- 
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Iquitos is 400 miles from the Brazilian fron- 
tier. A second line of steamers starting from 
this point serves the towns alony the river for 
another 500 miles to Yurimaguas, the second 
city of importance in the Montafia, situated 75 
miles or more from the Amazon, at the head 
of navigation op the Rio Huallaga. Whoever 
fancies the eastern part of Peru a territory of 
insignificant proportions, will be assured of 
error by reflecting that here in a line, length- 
ened only by the ordinary sinuosities of a 
river, are 900 miles of navigable water, open 
to vessels of six feet draught. 

The entire Montafia is embraced within the 
limits of the Department of Loreto, which de- 
rives its title from a town of the same rame 
which has passed by degrees into a state of 
dilapidation, and has yielded up every sign of 
its ancient importance except the time-honored 
flag-staff on which the little Gobernador daily 
hoists a tattered Peruvian banner. From ap- 
pearances, one would say that not among the 
least delectable of the duties and prerogatives 
of the little Governor is to board each passing 
steamer, ostensibly to sign the bill of health 
and list of passengers, in addition to which, 
however, he does not forget to pledge the 
health of the Captain in a glass or two of 
the Captain’s choice ‘‘ Madeira.” There are 
other towns between the frontier and Iquitos. 
Caballo Cocha is a village on a lakelet a mile 
from the main river, consisting of nearly 
2,000 inhabitants, said to be very simpatico, 
from which delicate term one may, with some 
knowledge of the tropical disposition, picture 
scenes conspicuous for ‘‘the song and dance 
and the flowing bowl.” There is also Pébas, a 
town of great antiquity, and famous for the 
manufacture of beautiful hammocks from the 
fibre of the Chambira palm. It stands high 
on a hill of red clay on the northeast bank of 
the Pébas River, a mile from the Amazon. 
Here, for the first time in the whole ascent of 
the great stream, is it possible to see Indians 
in their aboriginal costumes. These, in the 
case of this tribe, consist of what might be 
denominated ‘ fringes”—long, heavy fringes 
of the fibrous red bark of a tree, one fringe 
tied around the waist, and another around the 
neck, thus enveloping the entire body. 

After these small towns, which are really no 
more than collections of Indian huts, with one 
or two corrugated-iron-roofed houses of traders 
in their midst, Iquitos appears quite like a city. 
Where six thousand people are gathered to- 
gether, there is necessarily some division of 
labor; the common workman, the artisan, mer- 
chant, and official, evidence their several de- 
grees of prosperity in personal appearance 
and in the architectural display of their homes. 
Consequently the place looks diversified, and 
suggests progress and the prevalence of better 
ideas. A vista down one of the principal 
streets reveals many white-plastered houses, 
with red, blue, or brown dados, giving a quaint 
picturesqueness to the place. Here and there 
one rises to the dignity of a second story, with 
a balcony overhanging the way. ‘The streets 
are as green as a pasture, for where guberna- 
torial edict, instead of the wear of vehicles, is 
the only obstacle, grass finds little impediment 
to its growth. Vehicles are absolutely un- 
known in Iquitos, and it is only at rare inter- 
vals that a donkey with his panniers may be 
seen carrying clay from some extraordinary 
distance, when a new adobe house is in process 
of construction. 

The city is laid out in squares, and stands on 
a level plateau elevated about sixty feet above 
the river. Behind it, to the northwest, rise 
the forests in their solemn grandeur. On the 
west the plateau drops abruptly down to the 





Rio Itaya, a small stream coursing through 
the lowlands, which from this point stretch an 
indeterminate distanceinto theinterior. Iqui- 
tos Island, which faces the city, is likewise 
low, but it isnot marshy. Indeed, there are 
practically no marshes in the Montafia of 
Peru. The banks of the rivers may be over- 
flowed at many places during the winter, or 
rainy season, but the receding waters leave 
them high and dry during the months of sum- 
mer. The plateau of Iquitos, however, is so 
extremely flat that there is actually no surface 
drainage, and up to the present time no effort 
at sewerage or drainage by ditches even has 
been attempted—the gutters down the middle 
of the streets being choked with rubbish. The 
citizens aver that to drain into the river would 
cause the banks to wear away, which objection 
will only lose weight when they discover that 
alining of bricks, which are plentiful, will 
prevent such a catastrophe. So the town is in 
large part much like a shallow frog-pond, and 
at night the chorus of croakers is sometimes 
sufficient almost to banish sleep. In spite of 
this, the testimony of decades has been that 
Iquitos is healthy. Those swiftly fatal fevers, 
the terror of so many tropical towns, are en- 
tirely unknown. 

Iquitos is thoroughly cosmopolitan, consist- 
ing of Peruvians, Brazilians, Portuguese, North 
Americans, English, Germans, French, and 
Chinese, with of course a large preponderance 
of Indians and half-breeds, or ‘* Cholas,” as 
they call them. The eastern portion of the 
town is almost entirely given up to this native 
element, in which quarter may be seen the 
palm-thatched Indian hut, or ‘‘ quincha,” with 
its curious outfit of Inca pottery, hammocks, 
drums, and feather ornaments, almost the 
same as exist in the remote ‘‘ chdcras,” or ha- 
ciendas, along the upper reaches of the river 
and itstributaries, The majority of the cholas, 
however, live in quinchas scattered promiscu- 
ously among the “‘ casas de paredes,” or houses 
of clay walls. There is nothing striking in the 
appearance of the men, who wear trousers and 
blouse of Massachusetts “‘ blue drilling,” anda 
slouch hat, or oftener no hat at all; but the 
barefooted women and girls give a character- 
istic picturesqueness to the streets by brightly 
colored calico frocks, a simple white Panama 
hat worn well down over the eyes, and a blue- 
and-white shawl, woven with what ladies term 
a “shell stitch,” wrapped with the true mantilla 
fold around the shoulders. Thus accoutred, 
they may often be seen passing along the streets, 
carrying, poised upon the head, instead of a 
hat, a gracefully decorated water jar, filled 
with the clear, sparkling fluid that issues from 
the foot of an Aguaje palm close down by the 
margin of the river. 

Iquitos has suffered much abuse from travel- 
lers in the matter of its cuisine. It is true 
there are no hotels, but there are at least two 
excellent ‘‘ posadas” (inns), where may be found 
as bountiful a table as exists in any part of the 
Valley of the Amazon. Beef is ever abun- 
dant ; turtles, poultry, and eggs agreeably ex- 
pand the menu ; yuca and plantains are not 
only good substitutes for vegetables, but, when 
well cooked, are delicious, Vegetables, alas! 
are lacking. Potatoes and peas will not ma- 
ture in this climate ; a little lettuce and cab- 
bage are raised, and vast quantities of beans, 
These legumes recommend themselves to the 
easy-going tropical gardener by growing with- 
out attention and bearing continuously for 
many years; one variety, in fact, having 
acquired the name of ‘‘ Toda la Vida” because 
it will live and yield throughout the ordinary 
life of aman. It has really never yet been 
proved what vegetables will thrive in this cli- 





mate, but it occurs to one that future experi- 
ments in this direction may be hinted at by 
Charles Dudley Warner’s inveterate enemy, 
‘*pusley,” which is here betimes, doubtless wait- 
ing to make the effort more interesting. It isa 
surprise to a Northerner to see common North- 
ern plants flourishing in this distant land ; but 
around the little clearings are the familiar 
ipecac and golden-rod, as well as ‘ pusley,” 
and the convolvu'us opens its pretty blossoms 
to the morning light along every water-course, 
being called the ‘‘Flor de la Cafia,” because 
here in its native home it almost invariably 
clings to the canes that fringe the rivers. 

Iquitos at present occupies an unusually in- 
teresting position. Within thirty years it has 
risen from a petty pueblo of a dozen huts to be 
the foremost city in that Montafia of which 
Peruvian orators are wont to boast, and which 
Peruvian poets so often celebrate in song. 
Some city must of necessity attain great and 
permanent commercial importance in this re- 
gion, and very naturally the Iquitenos predict 
this happy fortune for their own. ‘Ihe situa- 
tion is favorable. A short distance lower down 
the Amazon (or Marafion, as local terminology 
has it) is the mouth of the Rio Napo. Above 
are three other notable tributaries—the Ucay- 
ali, the Tigre, and the Huallaga, with many 
smaller streams, from all of which come large 
quantities of ‘‘caucho,” the Peruvian rubber, 
which at present forms almost the sole article 
of export. It is thus central with regard to the 
staple product of the country. Another cir- 
cumstance which helped to fix the site of the 
present metropolis of the Montafia was that to 
this point, and no further, could vessels of ten 
feet draught ascend the Amazon at all periods 
of the year. But there prevails in Peru, as 
likewise throughout South America, a dis- 
position to achieve the extraordinary before 
there is a warrantable substructure of the 
ordinary. As illustrative of this spirit, 
they once held here a _ festival, raised 
a sum of money, built the foundation of 
a great hospital, and erected a monument 
on the spot which should by and by be an in- 
ner court of the structure ; and then, having 
spent too much on the monument, the whole 
affair was abandoned, and the unfinished, 
crumbling walls have become the habitation 
of snakes and of several thriving colonies of 
ants. In equal heat of enthusiasm, having 
concluded that Iquitos was destined to become 
a great port, they constructed, in 1869, many 
years before there was any need of it, a float- 
ing dock, designed for vessels of a thousand 
tons capacity. They launched and proceeded 
to lower it, to see how it would work; but, in 
their haste and inexperience, the chambers 
were allowed to fill more rapidly on one side 
than on the other, and the machine rolled over 
and sank. This at once formed the nucleus of 
a sand bar which has grown to such dimen- 
sions that now the main river has scoured out 
a channel on the opposite side of Iquitos 
Island some miles away, while the harbor in 
front of the town is so shallow that it is only 
during the five or six months of flood-water that 
vessels of more than five feet draught can ap- 
proach nearer than two miles, It is not yet 
too late to save the harbor by deflecting the 
current into its former channel, and by con- 
structing jetties around the sunken dock. If 
something of this sort is not soon done, the 
prosperity of Iquitos will be doomed. 

For reasons which it would be tedious to ex- 
plain, the steamboat companies are not per- 
mitted to build docks and warehouses, and the 
merchants are not permitted to transport their 
cargo from their own establishments to the 
steamer, except by employing the official steve- 
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dore, who has a monopoly of all public porter- 
age. Thesame wretched system of credit ex- 
ists here as in Brazil, the merchant owing his 
broker, the rubber-gatherer owing the mer- 
chant, and the [ndian again owing bim. In 
consequence, prices are exorbitant; for the 
merchant figures a profit which will permit 
him to exist, while he loses at least one half 
what his books represent as due him, The 
bulk of the merchandise used here is of Eng- 
lish manufacture, and the reason for this is 
simply that the English have well studied the 
problem of packing goods for tropical cli- 
mates, so that they arrive in good condition. 
The Americans have made so many errors of 
the kind that the people here have come to 
think that the quality is inferior. It is only 
in the matter of flour, which a few firms have 
learned how to pack in tin-lined boxes, that 
Americans have succeeded in gaining the trade 
in perishable commodities. Our hardware, 
however, has such a reputation that foreign 
firms are obliged to imitate our styles and to 
forge our brands to compete with us. In al- 
most every chola’s hut throughout the entire 
region may be seen an American sewing-ma- 
chine, and they use our expensive ‘Florida 
Water” as freely as if it rained down from 
the skies. 

When American merchants will learn to 
pack their goods appropriately for this humid 
climate, and will also believe that the South 
American actually knows and appreciates and 
patronizes the best manufactures, be will reap 
a harvest if he will intelligently seek this 
trade ; and it would be wise to enter the field 
early before others have made it for ever their 
own, for the harvest will grow ricber from 
year to year, now that even the remote Mon- 
tafia of Peru is feeling the quickening spirit of 
that new era which isso surely coming for this 
country. COURTENAY DEKALB. 


Notes. 


AN elaborately illustrated work, ‘With Fly- 
Rod and Camera,’ by Edward A. Samuels, will 
be published immediately by the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 

Worthington Co. have nearly ready ‘ Bella’s 
Blue Book: the Story of an Ugly Woman,’ 
from the German of Marie Calm. 

Mr. David Nutt (Strand, London) announces 
‘The Tudor Library, a series of sixteenth-cen- 
tury rare books to be reprinted ” in large and 
small-paper editions, limited to 560 copies. 
The first to appear will be ‘Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola: His Life, by his nephew Gio- 
vanni Francesco Pico,’ translated from the 
Latin by Sir Thomas More, and edited now by 
Mr. J. M. Rigg. A reprint of Angell Daye’s 
*Daphnis and Chloe’ will follow, to be edited 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. Then there will come 
* Poliphili Hy perotomachia; The Strife of Love 
in a Dream,’ from the edition of 1592, with a 
selection of cuts from the Italian edition of 
1498, This is to be edited by Mr. Andrew 
Lang. 

Of Mr. Lang’s books there is seemingly no 
end nowadays, His latest is a little volume 
containing his lecture, ‘ How to Fail in Litera- 
ture’ (London: Field & Tuer), delivered ori- 
ginally at the South Kensington Museum in aid 
of the College for Working Men and Women, 
and now revised aud extended for a wider au- 
dience. It is a book to be recommended to all 
literary aspirants. Especially worthy of study 
are the samples of machine-made poetry of 
three or four different types of badness. 

Weare glad that our wish that Mr. J. 8, 
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Tunison’s excellent book, ‘ Virgil in the Mid- 
dle Ages,’ might speedily reach a second edi- 
tion, has already been realized, and we hasten 


to welcome the improved volume which is such 


a credit to American scholarship. The few 
misprints of the first edition have been cor- 


rected, and the usefulness of the book has been 
largely increased by the addition of an index 
of names and subjects). The only serious over 
sight of the former edition, that in regard to 
Oesterley’s discovery of the * Dolopathos’ of 
Johanne de Alta Silva, repaired, 
dealing with the 
material, added to the closing essay. 
It is pleasant to know that Mr. Tunison’s book 
received both at home and abroad 
with hearty praise by scholars, and has also 
proved, as we predicted, attractive tothe gene 
It is published by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. 


bas been 


and an additional section, 


new 


has been 


ral reader. 


Under the general title of ‘ Anecdota Oxo- 
niensia,’ the Clarendon Press is publishing ma- 
terials, chiefly inedited, taken direct from man- 
u-cripts, those preserved in the Bodleian and 
other Oxford libraries having the first claim to 
publication, These materials include unpub- 
lished texts, new forms of published texts, pub- 
lished texts which are rare and difficult of ac- 
cess, collations and descriptions of MSS., and 
dissertations on their history and character. 
There are four series—Classical, Semitic, Ary- 
an, and Mediwval and Modern, Part iti of vol. 
i. of the Semitic series consists of the ‘Com 
mentary of Jephet Ibn Ali the Karaite on the 
Book of Daniel,’ edited and translated by Prof. 
D. S. Margoliouth (Oxford: 1889). With the Bod- 
leian Arabic text the editor gives co)lations 
from a number of others, and adds a glossary 
of curious words occurring in the volume, most 
of which are not explained iu the lexicons of 
The translation is pub 

The work is an 
resting illustration of the Jewish exegetical 
thought of the tenth century. Jephet, as a 
Karaite, is a bitter opponent of the famous 
Rabbi Saadia Gaon (E!-Fayyumi). His expo- 
sition, derived in part from the history of his 
times, of the visions and predictions of Daniel 
is full of curious material Naturally be finds 
the Abbaside dynasty of Bagdad in his text, 
and in the iron and clay of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream he sees the mingling of Romans and 
Arabs—that is, of Christians and Moslems— 
who, indeed, intermarry among themselves, 
yet disagree on fundamental religious doc 
trines. In spite of his entire lack of historical 
critical feeling, Jephet’s explanation of the 
last chapter of Daniel is fairly good. 

The Clarendon Press publishes also the lec- 


Freytag and Dozy. 
lished without 


notes, inte- 


ture delivered by Prof. Margoliouth at his in- 
auguration as Laudian Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, under the title: ‘An 
Essay on the Place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic 
Literature.’ The Semitic 
scholarship fits him in some respects admirably 
for the purely linguistic 
tion of an old Semitic text. 


lecturer’s eminent 
work of the restora- 

In the present es- 
say he gives only a few specimens of the results 
of his investigations in the work of the Son of 
Sirach. His method is, by comparison of the 
Greek and Latin versions, to restore 
the or Unfortunately, his 
results are largely vitiated by his assumption 
that Ben-Sira trimeters and tetra- 
meters with a regularity which 


Syriac, 
iginal Hebrew text. 
wrttwe * 
scarcely falls 
behind that of the Greek and Sanskrit poets.” 
He refers to Prof. Bickell’s arbitrary way of 
dealing with the Psalm-metres (without, how- 
ever, mentioning Bickell’s metrical researches in 
es not see that his method 
is open to the same charge. Still, his compari- 





Ecclesiasticus), and d 








433 


commend themselves as reasonable and 
satisfactory. 
of Ben-Sira is noteworthy 


tions 
His conclusion as to the language 
it was, he declares, 
the language of the rabbis, Renan expresses 
a similar opinion in regard to the dialect of 


Ecclesiastes. Fut in somewhat modified form, 


this view has considerable probability; but 
Prof. Margoliouth’s inference that the whole 
modern critical conception of the dates of the 


Old Testament books must be greatly modi 
fied, rests on an unwarranted interpretation of 
the facts That BRen-Sira wrote in a popula: 
dialect is not sufficient reason for denving that 
a Levitical poet of the second century BR. « 
may have written a psalm in classical Het 
Prof. Margolicuth’s complete discussion of Ex 
clesiasticus will be weleomed by 
though it is to be hoped that he will revise his 
principles of historical criticism 

‘The ia,” by N.S 


Florida, 
Shaler, with a note by Alexander Agassiz, is a 


Topography of 
pamphlet of twenty . 
xvi of the Bulletin of the Museum of Comp 
ative Z No. 7 Several of P: 


conclusions are likely to cause 


with at 





pages 


ology, 
discussion . 


deals with the southern half of the State, and ac 


counts for the strange conformation of the 
surface, with its peculiar basins, in the lake re 
gion, by supposing at due to the Gulf Strea 
flowing across this portion of Florida, bringin 


the sands from the norther: 


i shores o 


asthen shaped, and by invoking the aid of a 











sudden elevation, or series of such movements 
within the present geologics iad, The sink 
holes and porous conditions of the st $ 
are traced to the corrosive action of rain 
water containing ac ds from deecaving vegeta 
tion, and the origin of the calcareous oore on the 


flats is referred to precipitation from mixture of 
this water with that of the sea 
rects attention to Prof. Shaler’s di 
east coast of the extension of the great coral r 


northward to Jupiter Inlet and bey 


) 


shows this to be confirmatory of the opinion 


the late Prof. Agassiz in 1851, that the land in 
the everglades had an origin similar to the 
land now being made on the mud flats to the 


west and north of Florida Keys. He also men- 


the still existing lack of knowledge in 
regard to the continuation towards the south of 
the rocks forming the basis of the northern 
part of the State. In the everglades the fresh- 

sud- 


this water, charged with or- 


ets cause a rise of five toeight feet; it is to 
den outbursts of 
ganic matter, that Mr. Agassiz ascribes the fre- 
quent immense destruction of the fishes along 
the shores. This recalls the appearance of the 
water, as the present writer saw it, near Key 
W est, when the dead and dying fishes were 
floating by in myriads: it had a slight coffee 
color, and all through {¢ there were glistening 
flakes like very small thin plates of mica, Others 
have reasoned that the mortality was caused 
by a supposed escape of volcanic gases or other 
poisons in the sea bottom. 

the Plants of the Ba- 
hama Islands,’ by John Gardiner and L. J. K. 
Brace, arranged and edited, and 
additions, by Charles 8. Dolley, separately 
printed from the Proceedings of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Naturai Scierces, is a paper 
of value to interested in 
botany. The recorded number of species is 
621, of 410 genera, or 115 families. 


‘A Provisional List of 


with notes 


those American 
About one- 
and 105 are 
Comparisons with 
the United States and the West Indies are yet 
to be made. The notes are full of information 
on distribution, habit, utility, medicinal pro- 
perties, etc. Besides the systematic index, 
there is a glossary of common names with 


third are considered indigenous, 
shared with the Berniudas, 





sons are interesting, and some of his emenda- 





scientific equivalents, 


















































































4.34. 


The Central Commission for Scientitie Geo- 
graphy in Germany has issued an introduction 
to home exploration, ‘Zur Deutschen Landes- 
und Volksforschung,’ prepared by various ex- 
perts and edited by Prof, Alfred Kirchhoff 
of Halle (Stuttgart: Engelhorn). The geo- 
graphic conditions of the surface, a chapter 
which suffers from its extreme condensation; 
surface waters, terrestrial magnetism, cli- 
mate, distribution of plants and animals, Ger- 
man dialects and folk-lore, domestic archi- 
tecture, the laying out of villages and of fields 
—so the topics run on through the volume, 
All this tends towards home study, and teacies 
that exploration may begin where charity 
should, Our National Geographic Society 
might some day undertake the preparation of 
a similar book for our own country. 

Geo, F, Kelly & Co., No. 81 Union Square, 
announce the immediate appearance of No, 1 
(June number) of a new monthly periodical, 
the American Etcher. The magazine will 
make a specialty of high-class American etch- 
ings, pr.nted on Japanese paper, mounted at 
the four corners, and enclosed in a mat, ready 
for framing. Besides the monthly plate, each 
number will have some letter-press of critical 
and practical value on topics connected with 
etchings and etchers. 

In the current number of the British Book- 
binder, announcement is made that the journal 
has changed bands and that it will be enlarged 
and improved—for which there is ample op- 
portunity, as few even of English trade-papers 
have been so narrowly insular. In the fourth 
volume, to begin with the next number, a few 
articles are promised likely to be of interest 
to book-collectors in this country ; and illustra- 
tions of artistic bindings, old and new, are to 
be frequent. The stamped cloth-binding of 
* A Stage Romance’ in the current number is 
unspeakably bad; yet tbe editor praises it 
blandly. 

Mr. W. W. Pasko’s Old New York appears to 
have met with favor, and its May issue has a 
very prosperous look, with its three portrait 
illustrations. Two of these are of Hamilton 
Fish and his father, Col. Nicholas Fish, of 
Revolutionary distinction—a family line less 
than fortunate in its representative in public 
life of the present generation: desinit in 
piscem, shal! we say? Dr, Alexander Anderson’s 
quaint diary is continued, and tells of his 
service in the yellow-fever epidemic in the fall 
of 1795 in this city. The picture of drunken 
and quarrelsome nurses and attendants is in 
sharp eontrast with our modern hospital condi- 
tions, and refutes once more the pessimistic 
view of ** progress and poverty.” 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen for April contains 
the last of Dr. Heyfelder’s interesting series of 
articles on * Bokhara on the threshold of a 
new era.” In this he treats of education, say- 
ing that schools are so numerous in the Khanate 
that at least a quarter of the people can read 
and write. The pupils are not wholly boys, as 
he found at least one girls’ school in the capital 
city. The common-school course is seven years, 
during which many learn the Koran by heart. 
There are in addition about 200 high schools or 
seminaries, with from 15,000 to 16,000 students. 
Here the course lasts from ten to twenty years, 
the studies being reading, learning, and ex- 
pounding the Koran, the reading of religious 
and historical books, mathematics, Arabic 
and Persian, as well as rhetoric. It is in- 
teresting to note that torture was abolished 
last year as a token of thankfulness for 
the escape of the Czar and his family from 
death in the railroad accident the year pre- 
vious, Criminals are no longer thrown from a 
tower, and far more attention is paid than for- 
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merly to the condition of the prisons and the 
prisoners. Among the shorter notices is an ac- 
count of the plan of Dr, Nansen, the Greenland 
explorer, for reaching the North Pole. He 
proposes to go in a vessel so constructed as to 
be raised up and not crushed by the ice, pro- 
visioned for several years. His course would 
be through Bering Straits to the New Siberian 
Islands, and then, taking advantage of the 
northern current which he believes to exist, 
to drift over the Pole to Greenland. In sup- 
port of his theory it may be said that there 
came, in the year 1884, into the harbor of 
Julianehaab, on the south coast of Greenland, 
a cake of ice on which was frozen a pair of oil- 
skin breeches, marked with the name of one 
of the sailors of the Jeannette, which sank 
near the New Siberian Islands three years be- 
fore, 

‘Recent Explorations in Peru and Bolivia” 
is the subject of an interesting paper by H. 
Guillaume in the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine for May. Their common object has been 
to find available routes by which the products of 
the marvellously rich but entirely undeveloped 
region lying on the eastern slope of the Andes 
and about the headwaters of streams flowing 
into the Madeira and Amazon can be brought to 
a market. The mineral wealth is represented 
by gold—stated to be in vast quantities, but in 
mines situated on steep hiils and approached 
by fcotpaths only, so that everything must be 
carried from or to them on men’s backs—coal, 
copper, lead, marble, and jasper. The fertility 
of the soil is such that ‘*‘ rice yields two crops 
annually, the sugar-cane ripens every eight or 
nine months without being replanted, tobacco 
yields three crops of fine quality, and plantains, 
pineapples, vanilla, and yucca ripen at every 
season. Cotton, of a size unknown elsewhere, 
grows wild in great quantities; coffee and coco 
produce two excellent crops, and maize may be 
cut every three months.” To these may be 
added India-rubber, the largest product, cin- 
pamon, camphor, indigo, balsams, many medi- 
cinal plants, and all kinds of tropical fruits and 
vegetables, ‘‘ Fish and game,” says one of the 
explorers, ‘‘ were abundant and the climate was 
delightful.” The Indians are comparatively 
few in number, and are divided into a large 
number of tribes. 

An interesting attempt to revive the old 
Shaksperian stage by adapting it to the 
modern theatre is reported from Munich. Two 
years ago Gaedertz, in a monograph ‘Zur 
Geschichte der Altengliscben Biihne,’ pub- 
lished a hitherto unknown interior of the Lon- 
don Swan Theatre of 1596, the main feature of 
which was the division of the stage by a pair 
of columns into two sections. On the basis of 
this discovery, the managers of the Royal Hof- 
und National-Theater at Munich have pro- 
ceeded to construct a double stage, one in front 
of the other, the inner one being narrower and 
somewhat raised, the outer one nearly corre- 
sponding to the ordinary proscenium. This 
arrangement makes it possible to dispense en- 
tirely with the troublesome entr’actes and 
changes of scenery, and to represent Shak- 
spere’s dramas without depriving them of a 
single scene. The effect produced by *‘ King 
Lear” as performed in this manner seems to 
have been perfectly overwhelming. 

In conecluiing our notice of Mr. Henry 
Adams's History of Jefferson’s Administration 
we ventured to correct his spelling of the 
name of Joseph Hamilton Daveiss, We de- 
pended on the concurrent spelling of the name 
as bestowed on three counties in Kentucky 
(especially), Indiana, and Illinois, as well as in 
contemporaneous prints, in Appletons’ Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia, and the United States Postal 
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Guide, in taking Daviess to be the correct 
form. We have Leen satisfied, however, by 
possessors of autograph letters of Daveiss that 
Mr. Adams was right. The error goes back to 
the act of the Kentucky Legislature of Decem- 
ber 14, 1815, which named a county after Da- 
veiss, This misspelling, says a correspondent, 
was no less inexcusable than the same body’s 
naming Green County after Gen. Greene, 
Muhlenburg County after Gen. Muhlenberg, 
Menifee County after Hon. Richard H. Mene- 
fee, etc. Mr. Daveiss, we are further told, as 
if to avert the fate that has befallen him, used 
to sign his name in capital letters (script’. 

The quarterly Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library for April embodies the whole of Mr. 
J. L. Whitney’s ‘Catalogue of the Bibliogra- 
phies of Special Subjects,’ already noticed by 
us as of great usefulness and wide availability. 
This is fellowed by an account of the Barlow 
sale, somewhat in the nature of an apology 
for certain costly purchases made by the Li- 
brary on that occasion. Much curious infor- 
mation is given concerning the origin of the 
collection, which was begun by Col. Thomas 
Aspinwall of Boston, and so rightly reverted 
in part to that city. 

Dr. George Bullen’s fifty years of service in 
the Reading Room and as Keeper of the Print- 
ed Books at the British Museum have prompt- 
ed the raising of a testimonial fund on bis re- 
tirement. Earl Spencer heads the committee, 
and Mr, B. F, Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, will, 
as honorary Treasurer, receive and acknow- 
ledge subscriptions, The names of contribu- 
tors will be printed in alphabetical order with- 
out mention of therespective sums. American 
indebtedness for the use of the library has 
here a natural channel of expression. 

Prof, Theodore F, Wright, 38 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., as honorary Secretary of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund in this coun- 
try, solicits subscriptions and donations to the 
Fund in view of its special undertaking to ex- 
cavate the mound at ’Ajlan, the Eglon of 
Joshua, under the direction of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. 


—The Century for June gives the first place 
to an extremely interesting and profitable ac- 
count of the London Polytechnic Institutes and 
People’s Palaces which, within the last decade, 
have begun a revolution in the conditions of 
life for the poorer classes of the great metropo- 
lis. The original model of all, Mr. Quintin 
Hogg’s Regent Street Polytechnic, is first de- 
scribed in detail which cannot here be follow- 
ed; but the results are indicated by the fact 
that seventy thousand persons, in the forma- 
tive age of their career, have been enrolled in 
it, and that its annual capacity of twelve to 
thirteen thousand is fully availed of. It is a 
club with so many educational, social, and 
athletic subdivisions that the enumeration is 
amazing, especially when it is remembered 
that the Institution is practically the work of 
one wealthy merchant who has given his time 
to its organization and conduct, and has ex- 
pended, besides the first outlay of $300,000, an 
annual sum of $30,000 from his private means, 
Its success has been a main cause of the confi- 
dence felt in the iater similar institutes founded 
in other parts of London, under the influence of 
Sir Edmund Hay Currie and others, and in co- 
operation with the Charity Commissioners, who 
have, appropriated large sums from the consoli- 
dated ancient parochial trusts of the city. 
It is probable that there will soon be from 
nine to twelve of these great popular schools 
of useful instruction and entertainment in 
the different quarters of the city. This is a 
remarkable instance of the effective energy 
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and enlightened control of the English spirit, 
uniting public and private aid for great ends, 
in the face of practical social questions of real 
magnitude, and may profitably be studied by 
the destructive sentimentalists whose philan- 
thropy can find no model short of a German 
militarism distributing the fruits of industry 
like rations. In the remainder of the number 
we notice a highly appreciative critique of the 
pictures of Mr, Albert Ryder, a timely paper 
upon the tariff as a tax, in connection with the 
theory of taxation, by Mr. Atkinson, and a lite- 
rary and social contribution on the subject of 
the French Salon. 


—The June Harper's begins with the first in- 
stalment of Mr. Henry James’s translation of 
Daudet’s ‘* Port Tarascon, the Last Adventures 
of the Illustrious Tartarin,” 
less to say anything more than that the skill 
and interest of the translator bid fair to make 
this latest example of refined light comedy as 


of which it is need- 


delightful in English as any rendering of foreign 
The illustrations are 
numerous and spirited, and help to translate 
to the eye the same foreign element which Mr. 
James renders for the ear. Vicomte Melchior 
de Vogiié contributes one of his thorough- 
ly studied sketches of Russia, in this instance 
in the Caucasus. Mr. Hutton provides the dra- 
matic article in the shape of a history of Ameri- 
san burlesque, in which the lively illustrations 
are the most taking part; but the text is done 
with the conscientiousness and thorough know- 
ledge of the topic which characterize Mr. Hut- 
ton’s work in everything he undertakes to write 
about. Two other papers are of the solid 
worth which is looked for in the treatment of 
special subjects in this magazine, One is upon 
the city of Birmingham, under the ttle of 
“The Best-governed City in the World,” in 
which the growth of the city in recent years, 
its Art Institutes, Libraries, and Schools, the 
municipal reforms which have made it the 
owner of its water-power, gas-supply, and acon- 
siderable portion of its own soil with the houses 
on it, together with the governmental system, 
are described and explained. The second arti- 
cle is an historical summary of the policy of 
Prince Bismarck, and its gradual working-out 
to the great results contained in it, from the 
inception of his schemes to the formation of 
the Empire. Inferior, but not valueless, pa- 
pers are on range - finding at sea by electri- 
city, whist for the beginner, and tbe chap- 
book heroes of immortal fame in the annals of 
the heath, the prison, and the gallows. 


wit which we possess, 


—In the Atlantic Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner discusses the relation between the prevail- 
ing taste in fiction and the common school, 
and inquires to what extent the failure to de 
velop an appreciation of goud literature in the 
young is an explanation of the quality of the 
most popular novels. Whether this is an ade- 
quate theory or not, there can be no valid ob- 
jection to the belief that a more intelligent and 
better - directed study of literature in the 
schools would help to improve the public taste, 
and sustain the better work of those authors 
who are not simply engaged in supplying a de 
mand for reading, as if the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and circulating libraries were mere 
markets for pecuniary returns. President 
Walker deals with the present agitation for 
the eight-hour law in a temperate spirit of con- 
servatism: he grants the usefulness of more 
leisure to the working classes and the value of 
State control of the hours of labor in the past; 
but, on the other hand, he questions whe- 
ther the workmen cannot obtain such relief 
as is practicable by their own efforts, which is 
a better way of control, and he draws from 
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the different conditions of different trades and 
the variety oftheir physical strain a doubt asto 
the possibility of a common limit of labor in all. 
He argues, too, in behalf of the right of the mi- 
nority whomay wish to laboralonger time, and 
against the desirability of making so large a 
reduction, which is really experimental, at 
Hannis Taylor takes up the 
mooted proposal to engraft on our Constitu 


once. often- 
tional system the English Cabinet as the ini- 
tiating power in legislation (but apparently 
without the feature which compels resignation 
on failure to effect measures), and argues in its 
favor, mainiv on the ground of the defects in 
There 
are in the number also an article, in the classi- 
cal séries, upon Ambrose and Symmachus, a 


the working of our present method. 


word for * villains” from Agnes Repplier, and 
a description of King Arthur's country. 


—NScribner's is notable for advance extracts 
from Stanley’s book, illustrated with several 
the 
found race of the pygmies is the most curious, 
and that of the starving of Nelson the most 
pitiful. 
of the explorer, in which he acknowledges his 
faith in the providential of Ged, and 
gives some special instances in which he seemed 


cuts, among which the picture of new 


The text consists of the opening letter 
care 


to recognize it most clearly; and to this he 
adds an account of the most miserable suffering 
of the expedition from the lack of food, during 
which Nelscn’s detachment, being left behind, 
perished or deserted, and the fate of his own 
column seemed desperate until his coming up 
with the Arab settlement in the wilderness. In 
connection with this incident, he drawsa strong 
picture of the nature of these Arab slave hunt- 
ing and ivory gathering bands, and urges the 
prohibition of gunpowder as the one measure 
which would inevitably put a stop tothe devas 
tation of the interior tribes, 
the leader is felt with extraordinary force and 


The personality of 


in a many-sided way in these fragments of his 
work, The remainder of the number is made 
tame by the leading article, but there are an 
instructive paper on city house-archbitecture, 
with illustrations from the East and South, by 
Mr. Russell Sturgis; a plea for legislation com- 
pelling cities to retain the title of public fran- 


} 


chises and take a responsible lead in determin- 
ing the manner of their utilization by leasing 
corporations; anda collection of Millet’s letters 
from Barbizon, during the period of his greatest 
difficulty and poverty, which are often touch- 
ing from their simple and intimate quality 
The number concludes with a dramatic scene 
of the death of Rosamond, by Barrett Wendell, 
which is of unusual excellence, being, in the 
first place, really dramatic in handling, and, 
in the second, composed in blank verse of good 
form. 
return by a young writer to the older models 
of English Verse, 


It is noticeable also as an exceptional 


—From the Part of the English Philological 
Society’s Dictionary next to appear we shall 
be able to learn all about the term cockney,the 
origin of which has exercised the wits of so 
Murray, 
the principal editor of the Dictionary, has dis- 
cussed the term very fully in the pages of the 
It is there pointed out that, as ap- 
plied to a person, it had, primarily, the sense of 
**cockered or pet child,” and was used, later, to 
the which 


ehild ordinarily develops. 


many speculators Meantime, Dr. 


Academy. 


into such a 
As the next step, 
cockneys, in the language of rustics, were the 
inbabitants of large towns, 
Hodges and Gileses regarded as being, in com- 


denote sort of man 


whom old-time 
parison with themselves, squeamish or effemi- 
nate, cockered children of a larger growth, 
‘ie Gradually, the 


milksops,” ‘* mollycoddles.” 











ARS 


epithet came, at last, to be restricted to Lon- 
doners, on the assumption that, in a preémi- 
nent degree, they were lacking in what 


landish folk 
But, long before the emergence of persons de 


up 


accounted proper manliness 


signated as kneys, there was ao word 
cokeney resolvavle into ‘“oken ey, “‘eceks ecg,” 
and signifying ‘* fowl’s ecg.” This is estab 


evidence which is beyond all gain 


lished by 


saving that we know the orig 
Dr. Murray, “ 


the petted and e« 


“* And, now 


meaning,” writes there is 
dt 


was his 


nal 


no ulty ckered 


mother’s nest egg, OT, AS Fuller, little 


suspecting how near be was to tl 


e truth, 


ber ‘ nestle-cock.’” 


Prof. Skeat, in the first edition of his 
*Etymological Dictionary,” prudently cons 
dered the origin of « j to be ‘unknown 


In his supplement, however, after he bad taken 


counsel with the eceentric Mi Llensletig? 
Weds wood, he far «i that light was dawning 
on biim Stiri unaware of i us fryer x 
* cocks’ egy,” he there boldly lavs it down that 
cokeney, “Seceknev,” “answers prectely ¢ 
the fletitious French coquind and the fletitious 
Low Latin coguinafus, evolved from the Latin 
coqtana, “kitchen.” And be adds; ‘I think 
we Are now certainly on the right track.’ 
We are somewhat reminded, by this, for its 
astounding irrationality of Ménage’s celebrated 
genealogy of rat ‘, ris, mur <, 

us, rat Adopting Prof. Skeat's not , 
*Century Dictionary’ unhesitatingly declares 
for the original of in the Ut at 
puin and coy tus, ““a Vagabond wil 
hangs around [11 about) the kitchen, r 
‘a child brought up in the kitchen,” and pr 


nounces that this is *‘ the only solution of 


ney phonetically satisfactory 


hand, Dr. Murray contends, on 


grounds, that such a ‘* solution ” is demonstra 
bly umpossttile. rhe plicit followers of Prof 
Skeat have now had a lesson, and by no means 
the first, as to the danger of taking it for 
granted that his adjuclications may safely be 
accepted without independent research and 
due acquaintance with scientific philology \ 
whole host of his confident whimseys has al- 
ready been exploded by the redoubtable Dr. 
Murray; and doubtless a whole host more is 
Murra and t ! I 


to share their fate. 


destined 


—A new edition of Prof. Ritter’s ‘Music in 


America’ bas been issued by the Scribners, 
bringing the work up to date and including 
two new chapters. The book contains a great 


jeal of information not accessible else 


where, and the gathering 
of 


in out-of-the-way places. It is 


of which implied an 


extraordinary amount patience and re- 


search not, 
however, merely a compilation of facts and 
ut the 
looking at it 


— 
dates, A 


by 


author enlivens 
its asthetic and social as 


Among other new 


every topic 
in 
well as its historic aspects, 
matter there 1s an interesting discussion of the 
music of American the 
which the curious fact is referred to that in the 
slave songs the joyous major key predominates, 
The dying struggles of Italian opera at the 
Academy of Music are described, as well as the 
New York and the 
The 


West a'so receives considerable attention, and 


negroes, in course of 


rise of German 
fortunes of French opera in New Orleans. 


opera in 


emphasis is placed on the great share which the 
German singing societies have in developing 
a taste for music: ‘‘ for, wherever at least four 
Germans gather together, one may be sure to 
find a Mannerchor.” The greatest desidera- 
tum in our Western cities is a better orchestral 
equipment, New York and Boston being the 
only cities which bave permanent first-class 





organizations, These two cities also differ 
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from others in being able to get along with a 
regular concert season, while elsewhere music 
festivals are needed to stimulate an occasional 
remunerative interest in the art. In the dis- 
cussion as to why we have no folk songs, no 
native popular music, in America, the early 
Puritan influence and the hardships of pioneer 
life are taken into account. The following re- 
marks should be printed in large letters and 
hung up in every school-room: 

‘* When the War of Independence was over, 
the war songssank into oblivion; the grotesque, 
foolishly skipping ‘Yankee Doodle’—and _his- 
tory designates this as of foreign growth — 
had jostled them all out of existence. The 
fact that a people of such innate, exasperating 
seriousness, at times bordering on gloom, has 
accepted a melody like ‘ Yankee Doodle’ as the 
emotional expression of their patriotic feeling, 
is a psychological problem. If a prize had 
been offered, open to competition among all 
the musicians of this globe, for the most melo- 
diously insignificant, shallow, and trivial song, 
the author of ‘Yankee Doodle’ surely would 
have received the distinguished award.” 

—The tenth annual report of the Archologi- 
cal Institute of America (May, 1889, now just 
printed) shows a cheerful outlook, not above 
being improved by an increased endowment, 
and records a noticeable activity in the New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore branches, 
In the appendix, Professor H. W. Haynes sum- 
marizes what has been lately achieved in Ame- 
rican archeology, and Professor Alfred Emer- 
son in classic. The latter review gives a good 
idea of the Acropolis excavations among oth- 
ers. The report makes mention of Mr. A. F. 
Bandelier’s final report of investigations carried 
on among the Southwestern Indians from 1880 
to 1885. The first part of this document, which 
the writer’s name stamps with the very highest 
authority, is now before us, and makes a come- 
ly volume in excess of 300 pages, with several 
photographic illustrations of the pueblo, a type 
which seems to be disappearing. Hinged 
doors and glazed panels, and ground-floor en- 
trances in place of ladders—marks of greater 
security—are transforming these villages. 
‘*Isleta has lost the pueblo character com- 
pletely, and resembles a Mexican settlement.” 
Mr. Bandelier’s narrative is thoroughly reada- 
ble, while fortified, as usual, with scholarly 
references and citations. 


TWO FAREWELL VOLUMES OF SONG. 


Demeter, and Other Poems. By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, Macmillen, 


Asolando: Fancies and Facts. By Robert 
Browning. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

OnE of the speakers at the Browning Memorial 

meeting in Boston pointed out that Voltaire 

had, in his day, disposed of Dante in terms 
that might seem to have been aimed, in ourown 
day, at Browning, pronouncing him almost 
unintelligible (peu de gens entendent ses ora- 
cles), and predicting that his fame would only 
subsist through the absence of actual readers, 
The speaker might well have gone on to remark 
that Dante could no more have produced one 
of Petrarch’s perfect and delicious sonnets 
than Browning could have written the clos- 
ing poem of Tennyson’s last volume; and 
hence that no permanent comparison could 
safely be based on detailed perfection alone. 
The curious simultaneousness of the publica- 
tion, by the two leading English poets, of their 
final (or probably final) volumes, leads natural- 
ly to some such comparative review of results, 
and toa closer look at two men, the product 
of the same country and the same age, and vet 
as essentially unlike as if remote centuries and 
tbe antipodes of space had produced them, It 





is impossible to resist the impression, in view- 
ing them jointly, that the individual man of 
genius is greater than his milieu; and that the 
mode of his production still remains a mystery, 
even after we have weighed and counted all 
the elements of his outward life. 

Great poets are apt to come in pairs, and, 
when they do, it takes a long time for the bal- 
ance to adjust itself. Shakspere and Milton 
would hardly now be cited as equal names, 
though this was formerly common enough— 
their sonnets being sometimes published to- 
gether in a single volume. Nor would any 
one now regard Goethe and Schiller as 
equals, a thing once so common that Men- 
zel thought he had finally put an end to 
it, and had solved the problem by placing 
Schiller definitely in the higher grade. When, 
nearly fifty years ago, Tennyson rose to 
his recognized place, on the publication of 
the revised edition of his poems (1842), it 
seemed to his admirers that he would have no 
brother near his throne. If he was destined to 
have one, there were a dozen men, now almost 
forgotten—Milnes, Sterling, Trench, Alford, 
Bailey, and the like—who seemed as likely to 
contest the palm as Browning. The latter be- 
gan to publish poems somewhat later than 
Tennyson, though but three years younger, 
and he was not, like Tennyson, helped into 
fame by béing heaped with ridicule; nor was 
he compelled in consequence to withdraw any 
foolish verses, as it were under fire, like Ten- 
nyson’s ‘*‘O Darling Room!” and ‘* Rusty 
Christopher”—poems which might now teach 
us charity even towards Oscar Wilde. But, 
whereas Tennyson had won assured fame in 
1842, Browning’s ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ 
which began to be issued in 1841, gained very 
little recognition, and the poet himself has 
said that a single odd number has often sold, 
of late years, for more than the whole series 
yielded bim. Landor’s admiring encomium, 
a few years later, came as an utter surprise to 
most readers, and Lady Pollock tells us, in her 
‘Macready as I Knew Him,’ that this great 
actor was almost alone in London, in 1854, in 
pronouncing Browning ‘* one of the few great 
poets of the world” (p. 64). Browning’s long 
absences from England, too, kept him from 
the public eye, though perbaps hardly more 
than that habit of rather self-absorbed seclu- 
sion in which Tennyson rivalled and almost 
surpassed Wordsworth. When Browning came 
back to England, however, it was as a kindly 
and genial man of society, and he never came 
so near to describing himself, probably, as in 
his ‘* How {it Strikes a Contemporary.” The 
stranger who saw Tennyson saw one who ful- 
filled by his presence all that fancy could de- 
mand of the picturesque, the poctic, the un- 
usual; it was he, not Browning, whose aspect 
suggested Venice; he looked almost as un-Eng- 
lish as Beaconsfield ; all his conversation, 
moreover, revolved in a circle round himself, 
and he seemed to rate all contemporaries by 
the degree in which they appreciated him. In 
talking with Browning, the great difficulty 
was to believe him a poet at all, until one re- 
solutely pushed through to the depths; he 
seemed simply one of a thousand genial and 
experienced Englishmen, 

All this personal detail is not without its 
use in comparing the total result of these two 
lives. We do not criticise the mode of life or 
the decidedly self-centred personal habits of the 
pearl-oyster so long as nature has thus given 
him the key to the actual production of pearls. 
Nor can we, on the other hand, complain if a 
poet loves the market-place, so long as not an 
incident of that market-place fails to yield its 
material for him. 





‘If any beat a horse, you felt he saw; 
If any cursed a woman, he took note, 
Yet stared at nobody.’”’ 

As a result, while the admirers of Tennyson 
may claim with entire truth that if the stan- 
dard of greatness is to set deep thoughts and 
emotions to music that surpasses not merely 
all criticism, but all imagination of possible 
higher excellence, Tennyson has reacked that 
point in ‘* Tears, idle tears” and ‘‘ Ask me no 
more” and ‘** Peace, come away !”’ yet there 
is room also in the universe for those who hold 
that range and compass of poetic conception 
count for something, and that the volume and 
variety of human life in this precise age of the 
planet will be found more copiously and richly 
rendered in Browning than any where or every- 
where else, even counting in the whole work 
of Tennyson. Perhaps the best persons, on the 
whole, to strike the balance would be those 
who were familiar, nearly half a century ago, 
with both poets—who know their Tennyson by 
heart and a large part of their Browning ; and 
to inquire which poet they continue, at this 
day, to take with them on their summer vaca- 
tions. So far as we have been able to apply 
by observation this test of inexhaustibleness, 
we should say unhesitatingly that Browning— 
perhaps from the very fact of the difficul- 
ties he offers—holds his readers the longer. 
It is certainly a curious fact that while Brown- 
ing societies thrive and multiply in spite of 
ridicule, and while these include not merely 
the young, but many persons past middle age, 
who have been life-long students of Browning, 
there seems no demand for Tennyson societies, 
whether of old or young. 

If we revert to the Voltairian attitude, and 
say that all this study is simply due to obscu- 
rity, what are we to make of the fact that the 
Shakspere societies far outnumber the Brown- 
ing societies? Indeed, we can never get far 
beyond the Goethian theory that if we wish to 
know where the best cherries grow, we must 
ask the boysand the blackbirds. The wide and 
genuine interest in Browning is really the re- 
sponse to his universal interest in what is hu- 
man. From the very first, instead of singing 
of Mariana and faintly smiling Adeline, like 
Tennyson—worthy though that song might be 
—he flung himself into the mighty struggles of 
Paracelsus ° 

‘**Aretherenot . . . 

Two points in the adventure of the diver: 

One—when a beggar he prepares te plunge? 

One—when a prince herises with the pearl? 

Festus, I plunge !"’ 
Or he joined the historic march of Strafford, 
following his terrible motto, ‘‘ Thorough,” till 
it brought him to his death. ‘Sordello’ will 
live, in spite of its bewildering condensation, 
because no other book so profoundly analyzes 
that contest between thought and action whica 
so absorbs the early maturity of many a strong 
man. When Tennyson paints a human soul, 
he does it strongly, penetratingly, almost ten- 
derly; but he does not paint it ‘‘ as if his colors 
were blended of the mind’s own atoms,” as Mar- 
garet Fuller said of Coleridge; and this is what 
Browning did, He did it, too, with a wealth, 
a copiousness, an endless variety, that makes 
his collected poems an encylopedia of human 
existence. As for the manner, he too could 
produce perfect lyrics, as in ‘‘ Pippa Passes ”"— 
lyrics that sing themselves more essentially 
than Tennyson’s softest strains; but when 
these did not come, something else must take 
their place. Just as Emerson says of John 
Quincey Adams, at bay in Congress, that he 
cared little if bis voice wheezed and coughed 
—no matter; it must cough and wheeze his 
emotions—so Browning must give what he 
sees of life, melodiously if he can, rudely if he 
must, At any rate, we receive it, vast, varied, 
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unequal, often disappointing, sometimes exas- 
perating, but we have it all. 

And it will always seem a proof of this more 
extensive observation that Browning was in- 
cessantly creating and multiplying new types 
of character, and that even the plots of his 
dramas were almost absolutely hisown. Of 
course, when a poet is so great as Shakspere, 
it matters little to us whence his story comes; 
but it takes Shakspere to make us wholly in- 
different to that side of the matter, and in com- 
paring poets below that supreme grade it is 
impossible not to recognize their difference as to 
degree of inventive power. It was witha sense 
of disappointment that all readers learned the 
Finnish origin of the ‘ Hiawatha’ measure ; it 
is with a kind of annoyance that the reader 
finds the iron rhythm of George Meredith's 
‘*Nuptials of Attila” to have been caught from 
Hodgkin’s translation of the Latin prose of 
Jornandez (‘ Italy and her Invaders,’ ii., 194): 

“*Mid the joys of wine and night, 
Painless thou hast taken flight. 
From thy brethren, Attila.”’ 
In the same way it is impossible to forget that 
Tennyson found the Arthurian traditions 
ready-made to his hands, and that be ham- 
mered out his ‘* Ulysses ”*—magnificently in- 
deed—from the six terse lines of Dante: 
** O frati, dissi, che per cento milla 
Perigll siete giunti all’ oce'dente, 
A questa tanto picciola vigilia 
** De vostri sensi, ch’ 6 del rimanente 
Non vogliate near l’esperienza, 
Diretro al Sol, del mondo senza gente." 
(‘Inferno,’ xxvi,) 

Browning, ou the other hand, after building 
on slight historic bases the whole airy fabric 
of ‘ Paracelsus’ and ‘ Sordello,’ trusted wholly 
to himself in ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ and 
produced a series of dramas of which only one 
—and that the poorest—had any historic basis 
at all; achieving a series of highly wrought 
and admirably adjusted plots, all drawn, with 
their dramatis persons, from his own brain. 
He wrote no more plays, but multitudes of his 
later poems were each a condensed drama— 
still original, plot, characters, and all; and 
when at last he borrowed again in the * Ring 
and the Book,’ it was virtually to produce a 
dozen dramas in one, Compsred with this 
vast and living profusion, the dramas of Ten- 
nyson seem scanty and cold, and even bis 
stately Arthurian traditions a little academic. 
Only in ‘ In Memoriam ’—doubtless his master- 
piece—did Tennyson unite creative imagina- 
tion with wealth and variety; nor did Brown- 
ing, perhaps, produce any single work which, 
taking all things into account, reflected his own 
genius with equal completeness. 

It is pleasant to be able to add, since the 
world has something at stake in the vitality 
and longevity of genius, that the farewell 
volumes—if farewell it be in both cases—of the 
two great Victorian poets show them in full 
vigor at the last, and holding each to his cha- 
racteristic qualities. Tennyson meets the final 
change with an exquisite reverie, and Brown- 
ing encounters it face to face, as he might meet 
one who brings a challenge that arouses, not 
dismays. There is none of that stretching of 
the hands, one to the other, which is so agree- 
able to contemplate among our veteran Ame- 
rican poets; they do not look towards each 
other, but float onside by side, like the two 
‘ships becalmed at eve” in Clough’s fine poem, 
unconscious cf each other, yet having a com- 
mon course towards the same haven: 

**One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold, where'er they fare ; 


O bounding breeze, O rushing seas, 
At last, at last, unite them there!’ 


LAWTON’S VERSIONS OF EURIPIDES. 
Three Dramas of Euripides. By William 

Cranston Lawton. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 

flin & Co. 1889. 
EURIPIDES has not been so fortunate in his 
translators as Sophocles and -Eschylus, partly 
by reason of the greater number of his plays, 
but chiefly because they are so unequal in inte- 
rest and execution. It happens, however, that 
every one of the dramas which are here pre- 
sented has been done before into English verse, 
and by no means ill-done. If the ‘* Alcastis’ 
in * Balaustion’s Adventure” represents, as a 
recent Saturday Reviewer thinks, the 
worst of Browning's performances, it must be 
remembered that Browning’s nadir, contrary 
to definition, manages to climb high in the 
poetical horizon. It is natural, however, that 
Mr. Lawton should prefer to try his fortunes 
with the ‘‘ Alcestis,” the ‘*‘ Medea,” and the 
“*Hippolytus.” They are as powerful and 
beautiful as anything of Euripides: the motive 
of each, self-sacrifice, jealousy, passion, and 
revenge, is entirely modern and _ intelligible. 
If there is anything antiquarian in them, it is 
a mere question of externals, and has little 
or nothing to do with the main action of 


very 


the play. The conditions and limitations, 
however, of the Greek theatre were so dif- 
ferent from ours that they require expla- 


nation for the English reader who desires to 
orient bimself in a region so foreign to bis ex. 
perience. It would be hard to find this better 
done than in Mr. Lawton’s introductory essay, 
in which he shows culture, good taste, a criti. 
cal spirit, and sufficient learning without pe- 
dantry. Each of the plays is also provided 
with an introduction and a running commen- 
tary, which are in the main helpful and appre- 
ciative. It strikes one as strange that the poet 
has the smaller type allotted to him, while the 
himself the more 
It might also be 


commentator reserves to 
luxurious ‘‘ iong primer.” 
felt that oceasionally the 
refined and enthusiastic, has too much to say, 


and leaves too little to the imagination of bis 


“ 


se 


cicerone, however 


personally conducted” band, But the essays 
were first delivered, we believe, in the form of 
lectures, and this may explain the peculiar 
cosey domestic air of certain passages at which 
the wicked might smile, and which imply that 
Boston is still the Delphic centre of the uni- 
verse. 

The general aim of the translator seems to 
have been fidelity—a very close adherence to 
the original, which he often apparently renders 
line for line, in the choral passages as well as 
the dialogue. 
is of many kinds, and so close a matching of 
lines carries with it special snares and perils, 
In the first place, it is of very little conse- 
quence that there should be the numerical cor- 
respondence which for example, in 
Longfellow’s version of the ‘ Divina Comme- 
dia.’ Metrical are evidently 
made for scholars, except so far as the scholar 
is a lover of literary art, but for readers igno- 
metrical, they 


We say apparently ; for fidelity 


te 
eXists, 


versions not 


rant of the original. Being 
must also aim to be artistic, to represent the 
higher qualities of the poet—his spirit, his 
beauty of thought and diction ; in a word, his 
charm. The skeleton — “the letter which 
killeth "—can be obtained from Mr. Bohn and 
his most useful and honorable guild of anato- 
mists ; but the figure, the movement, the life, 
are what we ask in the poetic version. If an 
author like Euripides is to live to English peo- 
ple, he must consent to put off some of his 
Greekishness, and to use the English tongue 
according to English idiom and tradition, It 





is most important that the artist who re-creates, 
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should not embarrass himse!f with the grave 


clothes that were buried several thousand 
years ago ; nor, indeed, should he fetter bim 
self with any superfluous conditions We 


believe that Mr. Lawton has sulfered from his 
own theories. 
The extract we subjoin is taken from the be 


of Medea,” 


impassioned conversation, f 


ginning the and presents some 


ollowed by a strict 
level dia 


ly choral passage, and some lines of 















logue. It illustrates several different styles 
and metres 
CHORI'S (entering 
1 have heard the volce, | have heard the ery 
Of the wretched one 
Of the Colchian, nor is she gentle vet 
Speak to us, prithee, thou a ent dame 
Walils from within have | heard at the cate 
Jovy ‘ess to me are the woes of your h e, 
Sinee it iIsgrown so dearto! 
NURSE, 
A home there t 1@; that already t# pas 
For he has we arovals ise 
In her chamb aly is wasting away 
And in no wise the words of one of her friends 
May bring to her heart consolaul 
s 
Tearful was the crv I heard 
She with shrili lament pro laime 
Him wh» cruelly betrave her 
Suffering Wrong, she ca I ‘ 
Child of Zeus, of oa cuardian 
Ww » across to 
Through the stratt a 
Over seas in darkt 1 
MEDEA (Coming n he 
Corinthian dames, I * aft m me 
Lest ye be wroth with me t I ave & vu 
Many proud mortals, s« ow tw apa 
Some publicly but they w tread ser 
Acquired an ev s Afi 4 
There is no fusties a el 
Who ere they well h aned a i's art 
Hate him at sight, though suffering no w 1 
A stranger must cleave lose ly t 
Nor do | praise a susan ¢ le and ha 
Through beorishness to fellow citisens 
The choral passage is highly poet : st 
every word inthe original is unusual in prose 
or bas an unusual syntax; the epithets in the 
later lines are picturesque and have a Homeri 
flavor. Of this lyric tone there is httle int 
mation in our rendering. The addres f Ne 
dea follows the Greek, line for lne, with a 
parent closeness ; and vet we believe the cor 
nection of thought is left quite obscure This 
arises partly from the mistake we have ita 
cized, | from the nee of certain 
guiding particles, and partly f1 1somewhat 
servile adherence to the letter and the arrange: 
ment. <A brief paraphrase will explain this 
‘*T come to greet you,” savs Medea, ‘* lest vou 
misinterpret my reserve and call it pride. For 
justice dwells not in the eves of me Lhey 
hate at sight an utter stranger who has never 
done them wrong. So even citizen to citizen 
should render courtesy ; but, above all, an alien 


—such as I am—should bend his humor to the 
State.” 


ever used 


ful whether Euripides 
the uted 


«s, bere rendered, 


tis very doubt 
such timber 


aro, Tois év Ov par 


as much dis} 


rove wer uma ter 
**Some who dwelt apart, some publicly ” ; and 


is clearness and the po 


a Version whose of ject 
etic touch might well have cut this Gordian knot 


I e emendation This is 
On the other 


y 


ny 
a matter of opinion, h 
hand, it is quite certain that Euripides meant 


by choosing some sit 


owever, 


to say “acquired an evil name (reputation) for 
according to Wecklein’s 
of hostility and in- 


indifference”; or, 
reading, ‘‘the reputation 
difference.” 

A similar want of point and of articulation 
arising from similar causes may be observed 
in the strophe (page 128): 

** Upward run the streams of holy rivers; 

Justice ts reversed and everything 

Treacherous are the thoughts of men; immortals 

Wateh n> longer over plixhted faith. 

Fame shall bring us better reputation; 

Honot comes upon the race of women, 

Shrill-voiced infamy no more fs ours,"’ 

The best commentary we can offer on this is 
to place beside it Mrs. Augusta Webster's ren- 


dering : 
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** The hallowed rivers backward stream 
Against their founts; right crooks awry 
With all things else; man’s every scheme 

Is treachery. 

Even with gods faith finds no place, 

But fame turns too; our life shall have renown: 

Honor shall come to woman’s race, 

And envious fame no more weigh women down.,”’ 

Each translator has misapprehended the 
rentence, Oeav 1’ Oixére miats apape, ‘‘ And their 
faith plighted by the gods no more stands 
firm,” which contains no accusation against 
the gods, but merely expands the thought of 
the preceding clause, 

How awkward a task it is to make the Eng- 
lish and the polysyllabic Greek travel side by 
side, is well seen in the line from the ‘* Alcestis,” 
Kax@s KAVOvTL Kai Kaxa@s menpayort, Which Browning 
renders perfectly by ‘‘ ill-famed, ill-faring”; 
and which dissolves into mist in Mr. Lawton’s 
**to live inglorious and most miserable.” To 
the same difliculty may perhaps be referred 
some lines which we think would be unintelli- 
gible to the English reader, such as the retort 
of Pheres (line 724): 

“ Thou dost not bury In joy an old man’s form,” 
where Browning gives éyyeAas its due in : 

“ There's vo laughing now, 
As out thou bearest the poor dead old man!’ 

Again, in the passage ( Medea, 1,209), 

** Unhappy girl, 

Who hath bereft an old man’s tomb of thee ?”” 
we doubt whether any one would suspect that 
the phrase italicized means ‘ an old man with 
one foot in the grave,” or, as we say, ‘‘ an aged 
wreck.” Another point is lost or buried in 
the ‘* Hippolytus” (line 458), ‘‘ They love, 
submissive to calamity.” If arépyovo. is here 
interpreted by ‘‘ they love,” the usage and the 
authorities are against it. The nurse has been 
urging on Phaedra the bright example of cer- 
tain favorites, who were rapt to Olympus, and 
adds, with gentle irony, ‘‘ They yield, I trow, 
with resignation to their fate.” 

The versification is partly illustrated in the 
specimens we have quoted. ‘The choruses are 
rendered without rhyme, in metres some of 
which bear a certain resemblance to the ori- 
ginal, and in arhythm which is not always sufli- 
ciently marked to reveal itself easily to the 
ear. The obvious objection to this method is 
that it does not represent the Greek and isin ac- 
cordance with no English tradition. To repre- 
sent the Greek movement, as Mr. Lawton, of 
course, feels, would be next te impossible. Mr. 
Swinburne might perhaps achieve it, for short 
flights; but he has not chosen to do so, because, 
as he doubtless knows, versification is a matter 
of tradition, except to the few who can create 
tradition. It is not easy to evade tradition, to 
uproot the growth of a language. Longfellow 
could not manage it with his hexameter, nor 
Matthew Arnold, however delicate and exqui- 
site the music of the fragments entitled ‘* Anti- 
gone” and ‘‘ Dejaneira.” Indeed, our highest 
authorities point the other way. Shelley was 
content to rhyme in the ‘' Cyclops” and 
Browning in the ‘* Hercules Furens,” These 
masters in their way bowed to the genius of 
the language, and followed its unbroken lyric 
tradition since the ‘Samson Agonistes” and 
‘* Alexander’s Feast.” The question may seem 
different when it concerns the anarestic sys- 
tems which are so frequent in animated dia- 
logue, as an introduction to iambics. The ana- 
pest is native in English, and has been used 
with great beauty, variety, and force in the 
‘* Atalanta in Calydon” and in Browning's 
‘* Hercules Furens.” But here again Mr. Law- 
ton has chosen to avoid rhymes, and in follow- 
ing the original systems closely, as he thinks, 
has fallen into lines that are weak and unskil- 
ful in emphasis, moving at a canter, and clos- 
ing witha pirouette, His blank verse, which 





of course constitutes the bulk of the dramas, 
is far more pleasing and successful than these 
experiments. When it fails, its defects arise 
chiefly from the causes we have pointed out in 
the address of Medea just quoted. We permit 
ourselves an extract from the famous soliloquy 
of Medea, spoken before she resolves to murder 
her children : 

**My sons,my sons! Ye have a city indeed, 

And home wherein ye shall abide for aye, 

Kereft of mother, leaving me forlorn! 

I. exiled, to another country pass, 

Ere [ have joy in you and see you blest, 

Delighting in your wife and wedded bliss, 

Holding aloft for you the marriage torch. 

Accurst am I for my perversity! 

In vain, O children, have I nurtured you! 

In vain my labor and my agony 

When I the heavy pangs of travail bore! 

High hopes were mine. ah me! in other days, 

That ye should be the prop of my old age, 

And honorably care for me when dead, 

That men should envy me. But now ts lost 

That fancy sweet; for I, bereft of you, 

Shall spend a saa existence, full of pain. 

And you with loving eves will wate! no more 

Your mother, passing to another life. 

Ah me! Why do you gaze on me, my sons? 

Why are you smiling with that final smile?”’ 

It would be ungracious and unprofitable to 
discuss in detail slight errors or misconcep- 
tions, most of which would doubtless have dis- 
appeared upon careful revision. The instances 
we have noted are typical of a defective 
and somewhat servile method, which shows 
itself in various other ways, in the unidi- 
omatic use of participles, and in weak phrases, 
such as ‘“‘the implacable one,” ‘* the wretch- 
ed one,” which Browning permitted himself 
occasionally, but which are in him a disa- 
greeable mannerism. The result is a ver- 
sion which may be called a likeness, but which 
too often reminds us of the cold and waxen 
counterfeit that was to console Admetus 
for his lost Alcestis, Picturesque words and 
phrases have faded into commonplace; meta- 
phors are sometimes emptied of their vivacity 
and significance ; the music of the Greek cho- 
rus has largely disappeared and its.equivalent 
in English has been rejected. Yet there re- 
mains so much promise in a large part of the 
dialogue that we should hesitate to discou- 
rage a maturer effort. Mr. Lawton may have 
found his niche ; he has not yet proved him- 
self able to fill it. His equipment is not 
complete either in English or in Greek; per- 
haps he lacks a little of the ‘‘ fine phrensy ” 
which the translator certainly needs as well as 
the poet. So competent a critic will doubtless 
in time criticise himself, and settle his own 
powers and limitations, When he has regained 
leisure from his labors for the Delphi Explora- 
tion Fund, in which every scholar and lover of 
art must wish him success, he will have that 
opportunity for revision which would have 
been so useful before he published the present 
work, He promises hereafter the ‘t Prome- 
theus,” the ‘‘ Persians,” and ‘* Antigone.” We 
wish, before completing them, he might en- 
counter, or reread, Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Agamem- 
non,” and that brilliant version of the ‘‘ Gidi- 
pus Rex” by Mr. Morshead, which is less 
known, we fear, than it deserves to be. He 
will find in them the exact antidote for his 
faults. Both are remarkable achievements, 
though in very different fashions; each suc- 
ceeds in reproducing broadly and vigorously 
those beauties and great qualities which are 
the very life and spirit of a poem, 


Orations and After-Dinner Speeches of Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. Cassell Publishing Co, 
THERE can be little doubt as to the object of 
this compilation. When a woodcut purport- 
ing to be alikeness of the author accompanies a 
book, and the publisher informs editors that 
he will be pleased to furnish an ‘‘electro” of 
the cut for use ‘‘ in connection with review,” it 
is plain that politics bas entered the sphere of 





literature, Still, we all love our joke, and it is 
impossible not to have some kindly feeling for a 
man who has amused so many of his fellow- 
creatures. 

The humor of an after-dinner speech, how- 
ever, is of a peculiarly volatile character. It 
evaporates almost before the reporters can 
bottle it for the next morning’s paper, and it is 
seldom possible to confine it within the covers 
of a book. Judging from these speeches, we 
should certainly say that Mr. Depew had ob- 
served the maxim of Lord Chesterfield, that 
a wise man will live at least as much within 
his wit as witbin his income. The stories are 
of course twice - told tales, aud the fun is 
principally of the kind well described as “ chaff.” 
There is nothing fine or subtile in it; perhaps 
the occasions have required good, broad, tell- 
ing strokes, such as a number of people may 
easily apprehend at once. But the qualities 
which are necessary to make wit immediately 
effective are not enduring, and it must be 
exceptionally clever badinage that can survive 
the deadening effect of cold type. 

The graver themes of which Mr. Depew 
treats are handled with varying success, He 
is at his best in subjects connected with the 
civil war, and bere we find the ring of genuine 
enthusiasm. Very gocd, too, are the narratives 
of the capture of André and of the formation 
of the Government of the State of New York. 
But as a rule he does not rise much above the 
level of ordinary newspaper eloquence, and 
there are occasional sentences which we can 
hardly believe to have been written by an edu- 
cated man. Mr. Depew seems impressed, from 
time to time, with the magnitude of his sub- 
ject, and would speak of it in lofty language; 
but neither his thought nor his pen has been 
trained to deal with the ideal, and when he at- 
tempts to be fine he barely avoids bathos, We 
hear much of the beacon-fires of liberty, the 
destiny of nations, the shores of time, the 
wrecks of empires, the struggling masses, the 
teeming millions, and the other stock phrases 
with which our orators are wont to cover the 
poverty of their thought. The expression, 
“The high and harmonious teachings of the 
common school,” however, must be allowed the 
merit of novelty. But for evidences of any 
depth of culture, or even of elementary states- 
manship, we look in vain, and the most laugha- 
ble thing in the book is the serious reference to 
President Cleveland as ‘‘ remarkable for inex- 
perience in the duties of Government and for 
ignorance of the great issues before the coun- 
try.” 

Probably by this time Mr. Depew has learn- 
ed who was ignorant of these issues, but it 
does not appear that he has yet acquainted 
himseif with political economy. Whatever 
may be our impression as to his general sinceri- 
ty, it does not admit of doubt that be honestly 
believes that the prosperity of our country has 
been mainly caused by the taxes upon industry 
imposed by Congress. We feel more sceptical 
as to the ‘‘ prayerful consideration” which he 
professes to have given the matter of his 
‘* withdrawal from the Presidential race,” and 
we are sure that he is quite too hard-headed a 
man to ‘‘ devoutly believe,” as he declares he 
does, that the souls of Washington and Lafa- 
yette returned “from the unseen and un- 
known” to participate in the ceremonies at the 
unveiling of the statue of Liberty, and that 
their “s;irit voices” ‘‘ joined in the glad ac- 
claim ” upon that occasion. 

It is astrange fatuity that impels a man en- 
joying an exalted, secure, and eminently re- 
sponsible position to desire to relinquish it, 
and to be ‘‘dragged through the hurricane 
and surfeit of mire and detestable accusation ” 
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(to use the language of another great master 
of metaphor) to the office of President of the 
United States. Such would assuredly be Mr 
Depew’s experience, and his chance of election 
It 
is not his enemies but his friends that will as 


would hardly seem to justify the sacrifice. 


sure him that he will be happier in continuing 
to devote his days to the solution of railroad 
problems and his nights to post-prandial ora- 
tory. But the appearance of this book proves, 
we fear, that the disease which has been so 
fatal to prominent Americans has made alarm- 
ing progress, and we must conclude that it is 
not clergymen alone who feel it necessary to 
sacrifice personal inclination when the call 
comes to a wider sphere of usefulness, 





North American Geology and TPalaontology; 
for the use of Amateurs, Students, and Sci- 
entists. By Samuel A. Miller. 
The Author, 1889. Pp, 664. 

In this monument of laborious painstaking, 

Mr. Miller, who bas long been known as a col- 

lector and describer of Ohio fossils, has at- 

tempted to define all the genera of palwozoic 

fossils found in North America, and to give a 

list of all the known species under each genus. 

As this nearly exhaustive cata'ogue occupies 

all but a hundred pages of the volume, the 

title is somewhat misleading. 

The chapter on the ‘‘Definitions and Laws of 
Geology,” which forms the introduction to the 
work, could well be spared, seeing that for 
those who know geology it is quite superfluous, 
while for those who do not it is altogether in- 
adequate. Worse still, it confused and 
rambling in arrangement, and by no means 
free from inaccuracies of statement. The 
author is a rigid uniformitarian, and lays it 
down as a fundamental proposition that ‘*‘ the 
changes which the earth has undergone within 
the scope of geological 


Cincinnati: 
Svo, 


Is 


investigations were 
produced by the same laws, acting with the 
same degree of power, as those we may daily 
witness.” ‘* The greater number of valleys in 
North America have been carved out by the 
streams flowing in them at substantially 
the same rate of excavation that is now in 
progress.” ‘It is evident that glaciers have 
not been much more imposing in past geologi 
cal ages than they are now.” So far as the 
intensity of the forces involved is concerned, 
these positions are of course untenable, as might 
be easily shown were this the place for such 
demonstration. Especially remarkable is the 
section on volcanic activity. 
increase of temperature as the earth is penetrat- 
ed is referred to pressure of the surface layers, 
or the ‘‘force of gravity,” while the melted 
masses are said to be due to chemical causes, 


The observed 


“From the proximity of volcanoes to, or oc- 
currences in, the sea, it has been supposed their 
active state is produced by the percolation of 
sea-water to metallic bases of the earths or 
alkalies at various depths, which bases become 
inflamed, and chemical action ensues, produe- 
ing the eruption.” ‘Electricity is a factor in 
all earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 
action is manifest in the atmospheric disturb- 
ances, in the undulatory movement on the sur- 
face of the earth, and in the speed with which 
theearthquake wave travels. . . . Suppose 
a powerful current of electricity near the sur- 
face of the earth to be broken and suddenly 
restored, the shock may be supposed to resem- 
ble that of an earthquake. Fusion might re- 
sult in consequence of such restoration. , 
In other words, subterranean electric currents, 
if once excited, may melt the rocks and pro- 
duce the heat necessary, when assisted by the 
presence of a sufficient quantity of water, to 
produce volcanic eruptions.” 


ts 


Mr. Miller does not, it is true, commit him- 
self to these views, but that he sbould have 
selected such theories for mention while omit- 
ting all those that have any semblance of 





The 


probability, 


Nation. 


If, 


lava 


is sufficiently extraordinary. 
the 
plains of the Northwest, he would har lly have 


again, he had carefully examined 


tated that ‘* there is no evidence of a voleani 


state 
eruption on the continent of North America in 


past geological ages that surpassed in volume” 


the great Icelandic outburst of 1753 


This exposition of dynamical and structural 
geology is followed by a careful account of the 
American formations, their geographical dis- 
tribution and mode of occurrence, from the 
Laurentian to the Post-Pliocene, though these 
chapters contain much that geologists in gene 
Thus, Mr. 
Miller adopts the Taconic system of Emmons, 


ral will not be inclined to accept. 


despite the number of times that the untenable 
character of this supposed system has been 
shown, and especially despite the recent careful 
review of the whole question by Walcott. Our 
author does not seem kindly disposed towards 
this observer’s work in showing that the lower 
palwozoic rocks of this continent, like those of 
Englan}, may be divided into the Cambrian, 
Ordovician, and Silurian. “ No careful geolo- 
the 
lin the nomenclature of American strata, 
though it 


gist or palwontologist uses word [Cam- 
briar 
occasionally occurs in incoherent 
geolog eal papers,” 

In his account of the Western tertiaries, Mr 
Miller omits the Puerco E refers the 
Wind River to the Nebraska Miocene, and calls 
the Loup Fork 


jects the glacial theory, and will hear nothing 


cene, 


Pliocene. He altogether re- 


in itsfavor. ‘* The glacial epoch is a theoreti 
cal blunder, not supported by scientific facts or 
intelligent reasoning, and contrary to all geo- 
graphical, geological, and palwontological in- 
formation.” Wecan only suppose that some 
t scaped Mr 


ais 


classes of ** scientific facts ” have 
Miller’s attention. Indeed, in 
zeal for uniformity, to deny, at least implicit- 
ly, all important the 
earth's history, ignoring such familiar and ob- 
the 


cene floras of Greenland, the sub-tropical plants 


he seems, 


climatic changes in 


vious evidence as earboniferous and Mio 
which abound in the Green River shales of Wy 
oming, and the like. 

than Suk 


double-column pages, involving an amount of 


The catalogue itself covers more 


labor which only those who have attempted 
Its 


desired, in 


similar undertakings can appreciate. 
to be 
that the genera except in the case of the mol- 
luses) are placed in elphabet 


each phylum or ‘sut 


arrangement leaves much 


eal order under 
-kingdom"*; the presence 


of a full index removes the only excuse for this 
highly inconvenient method. t 


the 


is rather sur 


prising too, to see sponges classified as 
Protozoa, and the brachiopods as molluses 
Every specialist will no doubt discover errors 


rations and refer 


l 
‘annot s,Jenit hat thie i ¢ 
canne aamit; Out this Is, ol 


and omissions, and determi 


ences which he 








course, inevitable in any work of such magni- 
tude. The glossary might with advantage 
have been submitted for correction to some 
one whose classical studies were more exten- 
sive than those of r. Such a plan 
would bave prevented a number of ludicrous 
blunders, for example ** majus,-a,-Gm, 

min im * gra a,-un 

The ok is a useful compilation and will 
prove of value for muse reference, thoug! 
it car t be recommended as a manual for 
‘amateurs and students.” 
The Marriages of the I ns. By Captain 


Bingham. Scribner & Welford. 
~ vols, Svo 
Jupicrovus gleaning in the highways and by- 


bas yielded Captain 
material for these 











volumes of historical g 


ae by 


himself chiefly to contemporary sou 





given his narratives a degree of vividness ar 
authenticity much beyond what is ordinar 
possessed by compilations of this kind lt 
is a familiar paradex that nowhere has r 
alty a more pleasing glamour cast a t, or 
does noble blood exercise a more potent arn 
on the mind, than in this democrat trv 
of ours. Kings and queens are creatures of 
another world, and the mvysterv of their being 
gives a romantic fascination ¢t every litte 


commonplace dete 
sons who ever 


Captain Bingham's volumes will be tnteres 





and perhaps instructive. He takes bis readers 
into the very inner circle of rovalty, so far as 
itcan be entered through private letters, n 
moirs, and the researches of ern biogra 
phers. Ordinarily we think of kings as ¢ 
ing power, and seldom ask ourselvesif they « 
joyed liberty. The maze of restrictions up 
their liberty of action from the cra t e 
grave, imposed by tradition, etiquette, family 
interest, and state policy, to say nothing of 
concessions that had to be made to that fe 
of proprietorship which their subjects enter 
tained towards them, would make airly 
intolerable for the free American « K 
peatedly in Captain Bingham’s pages is ‘ 
impressed with the extent to which royalty ha 
to forego that element of privacy in fam 
life which is so essential to happiness 

tis unnecessary to discuss his work in deta 
It is well conceived and we arried out, but 
insufficient care has been bestowed t 
minor detatis. Selections from the letters 
Mme. de Maintenon, Maria Lowsa, and Marie 
Aptoinette make up twe of the sti est 
ing chapters. Itseemst ave be« ina s 
fatal misfo >for Marie Antoinette that she 
married so early, A few vears longer spent 
with her mother would have made ber a better 
queen and @ more serious Woman. The famous 
Chevalier d Eon de Beaumont figures amusing- 
y in one of the chapters on Louis XV. Ope 


of the best mots that Capt. Ringham reeords is 


° n the 


that of Lord Mount Edgecomt later 
career of this modern Tiresias: ‘* The Cheva- 
lier d’Eon Beaumont was his own widow 


M. Vatel, from whem Captain Kingham has de- 


Mme 


during the 


rived many interesting facts about du 


in 
Barry, attributes her execution 


Terror to ‘‘a man called Grieves, an English 








man, a deputy of the United States,” who de- 
nounced her for having conspired in London 
against the republic. We find notrace of this 


Grieves | the 


to 
naman 


cial relation 





United States. He seems to have bee 


of worthless ct 


aracter, but some have given 
hima slight importance by conjecturing that 
be was the translator of the Marquis de Chas- 


tellux’s Travels. 
Captain Bingham closes with a paragra; h on 


ing members of Louis Philippe'’s 
lv. He 
marriage, t 


As 
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Lidge was ‘assassinated, as described i 


Walter Scott,in ‘Quentin Durward,’ by William 
«dela Marck.” The Bishop was killed by De la 
Marck, but not at all in the fashion described 
by Scott, as Scott himself took pains to inform 
his readers in a note. On p. 12, the accession 
of Hugh Capet is put in the year 957, instead 
of 987, 


and on the last page of vol. ii, the | 


death of the Duke of Orleans is dated in 1558 | 


instead of 1842, 
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is apt to characterize the correspondence of an 
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gives a good and clear description of the battle | 


of Franklin; both here and in his chapters on 
Stonewall Jackson and Lee drawing freely and 
happily upon the stores of knowledge possessed 
by his Southern friends. But the larger part 
of the book is taken up with discussions of the 
negro question, which, of course, is the ‘* dark 
shadow.” Dr. Field Joes not pretend to see 
his way clear to its solution, and contents him- 
self with presenting various aspects of the case, 
ina general way, as they appear to his mind. 
He roundly denounces the giving of the suf- 
frage to the freedmen as being merely a parti- 
‘san expedient, and as roundly asserts the justi- 
fication of the Southern States in freeing them- 
selves from nanan by a government of 
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csanesibii On the other hand, he thinks the 
suppression of the negro vote a great wrong, 
though what is to be done about it he does not 
know. He admits that there is prejudice 
against the negro in the North, and even cites 
Gen. Armstrong to the effect that it is greater 
than at the South. The most he can advise is 
patience, with the application of all the re- 
sources of education and Christianizing influ- 
ences, 
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tory Society of New Brunswick, the author 
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is now known of the actual and possible value 
to mankind of the molluses known to live in 
the waters of the Maritime Provinces. After a 
general introduction and a catalogue of the 
beneficial and injurious species, each species is 
treated of separately, under its scientific appel- 
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tion of it, archwologic, antiquarian, philologic, 
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prepared in a workmanlike manner, 
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